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The New York ‘Phlyax-Vase’ 


J. D. BEAZLEY 


PLATE 32 


ne of the earliest and finest ‘phlyax-vases’ 
O is a calyx-krater of about 400 B.c. in New 
York, attributed by Trendall to the Tarporley 
Painter (Fig. 1). Although the drawing is good 
and the attitudes expressive, the scene has not 
been fully explained or the inscriptions inter- 
preted beyond cavil. I do not know that I can 
remedy this, but will attempt to clarify the 
problem. 

There are four figures. The chief figure, in the 
middle, is an old man, naked,? who stands on 
tiptoe, his arms stretched up above his head 
with the fingers touching. He speaks: the words 
KATEAHZANNTNOXEIPE are written to 
left of his face. He looks round apprehensively 
at a younger man, also naked, of rough appear- 
ance, who stands in an assured attitude, like 
one in authority, with the left arm akimbo and 


a stick in the left hand. His mouth is open and 
he says NOPAP ETT EBAO.s These two per- 


sons stand on the ground, in the orchestra or a 


space corresponding to it; on the right of the 
picture is the wooden stage, and on it the fagade 
of a building, in front of which is an aged woman 
who extends her right arm towards the others 
and says EFNMPAPFEEN. A dead goose lies 
on the stage, and beside it is a kid in a basket: 
On the left of the picture, above, a youth 
stands looking on, naked (real nakedness this 
time, not stage nakedness; and no mask), witha 
cloak laid over his left shoulder. In front of him 
at waist level, not mouth level, is the word 
TPA OIAO. Lastly, a comic mask is shown 
hanging close to the upper edge of the picture. 

There can be no question about the atmos- 
phere. The old man is in trouble, the man with 
the stick is against him, and so, surely, is the 
aged crone. The significance, too, of the old 
man’s attitude has never been in doubt: he is 
in danger of a whipping. Miss Richter, in the 
first publication of the vase, noted that he 
looked as if he were suspended from a post; and 


Messerschmidt recalled the figure of Marsyas, 
the 
inscription, 


strung up and awaiting punishment, in 
The 


doubtless part of an iambic trimeter, is xarééyo’ 


famous Hellenistic group. 
avw Tw xeipe,* literally ‘He has bound my hands 
aloft,’ or in more colloquial language ‘He has 
fastened my hands up, I can't get them down!’ 
Trendall speaks of a ‘slight discrepancy’ be- 
tween the statement and the figure, meaning 
tied. 
the old man is 


that the hands are not shown as actually 
I take it that they are 


the 


not tied: 


victim of a xaradéeots, he is spellbound. 
xatadéw (rov deiva) wodas xelpas, karadnoare Ta 
oxéAn kai tas xetpas, and the like, are regular 
formulae in the spells on leaden tablets: see the 
index to Wuensch’'s D 


p. 49. The person struck motionless by magi 


xionum tabellae atticae, 


has always been a valued figure on the stage. 


Here one may guess that the victim, while 
keeping his main attitude, was free to turn his 
head, to shrink away from the man with the 
stick, to pivot and teeter. It is a sort of dance- 
motive that would please the spectators. 

We do not learn who cast the spell, but the 
audience would know; that the poor man does 
not say ‘So-and-so has spellbound me,’ but ‘He 
has spellbound me’ is true to nature. Nor can 
we say—nor he perhaps—what the character of 
the spell was, whether a rite, or words only, or 
just a look. 

The earliest Greek defixionum tabellae extant 
belong to the fourth century B.c.: but spell- 
binding of one kind or another must long have 
the 
Aeschylus sing a byuvos d€oucos, a binding chant. 


It will be noticed that the man with the stick, 


been familiar in Greece, and Erinyes in 


although he has his victim in position, shows 
no signs of laying on. He keeps him on tenter- 
hooks. He has disordered hair and a rough face; 
and what he says is not Greek. He has always 
been recognized to be a barbarian, a foreign 
policeman or the like; and he reminds one less 
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of the good-natured simpleton in the Thesmo- 
phoriazousai than of more sinister figures—the 
‘fell beadle’ of the Eumenides— 


WapeoTe paoTixropos 
datov dapiov 
ro wepiBapu xptos 


or of King Lear: 

Thou rascal beadle hold thy bloody hand! 

NopaperreBao, if it is for either 
or voupaperreBcov and if BA does not make 
position,® would of course complete the trimeter 
begun by the old man, but one cannot be sure 
that it belonged to the same line of the text. 
The sense is dark. Characters in Aristophanes 
may speak (1) dialect Greek, or (2) pidgin 
Greek, or (3) a foreign language, or (4) make 
noises that sound like a foreign language.* This 
seems to be either (3) or (4). 

The old woman says éy® mapétw, the begin- 
ning, no doubt, of an iambic trimeter. It was 
first suggested that a word like waprupas might 
be thought of as following: ‘I shall bring for- 
ward witnesses’ against the old man. But then 
it was pointed out that this would require the 
middle, rapéfouar. Other conjectures were that 
a word meaning ‘basket’ was to be supplied, ‘I 
will give you the basket’; or the word xeZpas, 
supposed to mean ‘blows.’ Trendall supplied 
mpayuara, and the line might be completed as 
mapétw mpayuar’ avdpi rovtrwi, ‘I will give 
this man trouble.’ This is surely nearer the 
mark, but the actual words do not seem quite 
in the manner of the speaker, who has the look 
of a tough character not prone to understate- 
ment. Ilapéxw is often used of submitting one- 
self to a disagreeable experience: mapéyew éav- 
Tov, OF mapéxew simply, or rapéxew with a part 
of oneself as an object: for example, rapexe tH 
yaorépa, in Aristophanes’ Frogs, 663; or in his 
Clouds, 439: 


vov &rexvas bre 
routi ody’ abtotow 
Timrew mewhy 
aixpety pryGv doxdv deipew. 


But rapéxew is also used of submitting, or pro- 
ducing, or handing over, or surrendering, some- 
one else (over whom one has power) to justice. 
Liddell and Scott quote Lysias 13, 23: rév 
(a slave) mapétew els 
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BovAny, they agreed to produce (or hand over) 
Agoratos for examination by the Council, and 
Aeschines F. L., 2, 17, ras rapexoioas 
eis Kpiow trols atnuious evar, the 
cities, if they surrendered the culprits for judge- 
ment, should not be penalized. One may there- 
fore suppose that in our picture the old lady 
signifies her readiness to hand over the old man 
(who is in her power, whether he is her slave or 
her husband)? and that her remarks would run 
somewhat as follows: 


wmapétw Karaparoy rovrovi, 


bépew, KaTaxdmrew, Kpeokomety Wepikoupara... 


Some such supplement would be in the spirit, 
I think, of Old or even Middle Comedy, and of 
kindred entertainments; it would also 


with the physiognomy, as well as the gesture, 


agree 


of the speaker.® 

Just what the old man has done is not certain. 
The goose and kid may be, as Trendall says, the 
corpus delicti. He may have stolen them from 
the old lady, and he may have done something 
else that brought him into conflict with the 
police: he may equally well be the innocent 
victim of a false charge. 

The fourth figure remains, the youth in- 
scribed TPAT OIAO. He has been explained 
as a ‘genius of tragedy,’ but rpaywédos means a 
tragic actor. According to Messerschmidt he is a 
fourth actor in our play, not yet dressed, but 
presently to don the mask seen hanging in the 
field and to play the part of a steward. This 
does not explain why he is called rpaywéds. The 
role of a tragic actor might find a place in a 
comic performance: but one does not see how 


he could wear the mask of an ordinary comic 


character. He would have to tragic 


mask or a comic but recognizable exaggeration 


wear a 


of one. The simplest course is to take the word 
tpaywoes literally. The Italiote festival here 
commemorated may be supposed, like the 
Great Dionysia at Athens, to have included 
tragic performances as well as comic. The tragic 
actor, his own performance over, or still to 
come, watches the comedians. 

To look at the work from another point of 
view, the artist’s chief memory is of the droll 
comedy scene which seemed to him the acme of 
the whole festival; but he is mindful also of the 
tragic performances, and gives them a word, 


fi 
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though no more, in his eulogy. Or rather, per- 
haps, the choice was made not by the vase- 
painter, but by someone else. If, as is quite 
likely, the vase-painting is derived from a 
votive picture dedicated by a choregos or syn- 
choregos (or what the Italiote equivalent was 
called), the proportion of tragic to comic may 
correspond to his outlay: he defrayed the whole 
cost, let us say, of a comic performance; but at 
the same time he made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the tragic representations: paid, for 
instance, the salary of one actor. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND J. D. BEazLey 


1 Bull. Metr. Mus. 22 (1927) p. 56 and p. 57 fig. 3, with 
pp. 55-7 (Richter); RW. 47 (1932) p. 134, with pp. 134-7 
(Messerschmidt); Trendall Frihitaliotische Vasen pl. 28, 
b, with pp. 26 and 41 no. 75; Bieber The History of the 
Greek and Roman Theater p. 282 fig. 381, with pp. 281-2. 
See also Whatmough in Harvard Studies 39 (1928) pp. 1-6, 
and in Cl. Phil. 47 p. 26, and Webster in C. Q. 42 p. 25. 

? Hardly necessary to remind the reader that when a 
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195 
comic actor is seen to be wearing a garment with long 
trousers and long sleeves, it is really ‘loose tights’ and 
we are to accept him as naked—stage nudity 

+ Dr. Dietrich von Bothmer has kindly checked the 
inscription and sent me his photographs of it, one of 
which is reproduced in Fig. 2. The lower part of the beta 
is lost, and I suppose rho is just possible, though much 
less likely than beta. The direction of the letters is erratic 
and has not been reproduced in the text. The new photo- 
graph from which Fig 
Dr. von Bothmer. 

* Messerschmidt and Miss Bieber have xarédns 4pw, 
translating ‘you have bound,’ but I did not know the 
form. 

*See Maas Griechische Metrik § 124, and for details 
G. M. Edwards A Greek-English Lexicon {p. xxx 

®] take vaBaicarped in Ar. Birds 16135 to be such. 
Prof. Whatmough, in Cl. Phil. 47 p. 26, alters it to “the 
correct reading (or va) 


1 is taken was also supplied by 


This produces a 
scazon, but I do not know if that is in its favor 
7 Prof. Webster tells me that the 


inconclusive. 


mask seems to him 


*One might also think of a heroic offer—a bare éy® 


maptiw (compare Ar. Lys. 362), or in tragic phrase: 
wapttw avr’ abrod déuas, 
dbépey, etc 


But she does not look that sort of woman. 
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Asiatic Keftiu 


G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


[% AJA 1947, pp. 3-103 Miss Helene Kantor 

has written an article The Aegean and the 
Orient in the Second Millennium B.C.,' on pp. 
41-49 of which she treats of the Keftiuans, and 
decides that they must have been Aegeans. 
This leads to a discussion as to whether they 
came from Crete or the mainland of Greece, at 
the conclusion of which we are told of ‘The 
rarity on the tomb walls of objects that must 
be attributed to Crete alone’ (48). Again, on 
p. 74 it is admitted that ‘‘Several categories of 
the Aegean gifts drawn in the tombs may be 
Minoan in origin, but only one, the one-handled 
filler, is well documented there.’’ Yet again, we 
are told of ‘“‘the emergence of [Greek] mainland 
commerce at the expense of Cretan activity” 
(49). Finally, in speaking of the bringers of the 
Aegean products to Egypt, Miss Kantor begins 
by saying, “Contrary to the view that has 
generally prevailed’ (102). In fact the pro- 
Cretans are beginning to find that the ground 
under their feet is not so solid as they had 
thought. So, a step forward has been taken in 
that we have made yet another move frot.. she 
original thesis that Keftiu was Crete. That is at 
least something gained. 

Miss Kantor has effectively shown that the 
objects brought from Keftiu came not from 
Crete but from the mainland of Greece. She has 
thus knocked away another support for the idea 
that Keftiu was Crete. It was accepted as a 
powerful argument, though it was only founded 
on the possibility that the Egyptian word 
Keftiu would be a form of the Biblical Caphtor 
and the further idea that Caphtor was Crete. 
However, this latter belief has no firmer basis 
than that of the translation ‘‘isle’’ of Caphtor.? 
But no one has ever thought that Mycenae was 
an island. Hence, this widely accepted philo- 
logical connection between Keftiu and Crete 
falls to the ground just as has the archaeological 
one. 

From the beginning the pro-Cretans have felt 
the force of my arguments that Keftiu was 
Cilicia or somewhere very near it, though they 
find it difficult to give up their belief that it 


must have been Crete or, as it now becomes, the 
Aegean. Their inability to shake off the long- 
accepted belief causes all their difficulties and 
their vacillations between Cretans pure and 
simple, Cretan colonies ‘‘on the Cilician Coast, 
to which in a narrower geographical sense the 
name of Keftiu should apply,’’* Minoan Crete 
and her island empire,‘ “‘not necessarily Crete 
only, but the neighboring isles and lands to the 
eastward.’’”® ‘‘Keftians may have lived as far 
east as the Cilician coast.’® ‘“‘Keftiu in fact 
could be used like ‘Rome’ either in the narrow 
or broader meaning, i.e. either geographically 
or politically.’’? 

All of this and more was exposed in 1931 on 
pp. 26, 27, 30 of my article Keftiu: Crete or 
Cilicia? in The Journal of Hellenic Studies 51; 
yet the belief in Crete and the Aegean still per- 
sists.* But now the final blow has been given to 
the original,and forcefully maintained, idea that 
Keftiu was Crete. For, as noted above, it is 
now found that, with the possible exception of 
one, the gifts brought by the Keftiuans did not 
come from Crete. Surely the Cretan theory will 
not survive this shock. But the scene of action 
has only been removed to the mainland of 
Greece, whence it appears that the attack is to 
be continued. 

The evidence for the Asiatic situation of 
Keftiu which is said to be ‘‘of dubious value”’ 
(42) is scattered in my various studies. It is 
brought up to date and collected together in the 
following pages, so that it may be viewed as a 
whole. When this is done, I venture to think 
that so large a corpus of interlocking and mutu- 
ally supporting pieces of evidence will be found 
conclusive as to the general position of the land 
known to the Egyptians as Keftiu. It consists 
of the geographical lists, the Keftiuan Spell, 
Thutmosy III’s Hymn of Victory, the list of 
Keftiuan names,’ and the district whence 
Thutmosy III got his “silver shawabty vessel 
of the work of Keftiu,’’ as well as the evidence 
provided by the vessel itself. 

The Geographical Lists. In my original study 
I put together a list of the passages mentioning 
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Keftiu."° Those that give it in company with 
other countries are nos. 12, 14, 17, which are 
abstracted here, and to which is added the group 
from the tomb paintings of Amenemhab."! 


12 Amenhotep II 
Nahrin, Keftiu, Mennfs, Upper Retenu. 
14. Amenhotep III 
Qadesh, Tunip, 2 vacant spaces, Ikariti 
or better ikrt (Ugarit), Keftiu, 1 de- 
stroyed, Tikhsi?,'? Nahrin, Sangar. 
Ramesses II 
Nahrin, Sangar, Kheta (Hittites), 
Keftiu, Asy. 
Amenemhab (Thutmosy IIT and 
Amenhotep II) 
Upper Retenu, Lower Retenu, Keftiu, 
Mennfs. 


The lists of countries drawn up by many 
Pharaohs are known to be unreliable as evi- 


dence of military conquests, and the pro- 
Cretans have made full use of this unreliability. 
But fortunately we are not concerned here with 
history or with the extent of the Egyptian em- 


pire, but only with the general geographical con- 
text in which the Egyptians thought of Keftiu. 
All these neighbors of Keftiu belong to 
north Mesopotamia, north Syria, Cyprus, and 
one, Mennfis, is generally accepted as being 
Mallos just round the corner in eastern Cilicia." 
Nahrin is the usual Egyptian name for Mitanni 
in northwestern Mesopotamia.'* Upper Retenu 
(Retjnu) is Syria, probably that part north of 
the Lebanon,'® and Lower Retenu is south of it. 
Qadesh is the well-known city on the upper 
Orontes. Tunip is somewhere south of Aleppo,'® 
and neighbor to Alalakh (Atshaneh) about 
fifteen miles due east of Antioch.’ Ikariti is 
Ugarit, now known to be Ras Shamra on the 
north Syrian coast some thirty-five miles south 
of the mouth of the Orontes.'!® Tikhsi is some- 
where not far from Qadesh, more probably to 
the north than to the south.’® Sangar is Baby- 
lonia, unless it be the country of Gebel Singar 
next east of Nahrin-Mitanni.”? Asy is com- 
monly accepted as Cyprus,” though I have 
brought a good deal of evidence that it might 
well be the country round about the mouth of 
the Orontes.* This would put it next north of 
Ugarit (Ras Shamra). In either case it is in the 
northeastern corner of the Mediterranean. 
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Thus, then, these lists regularly name Keftiu 
along with countries in the far north of Syria, 
northwestern Mesopotamia, Babylonia (?), 
Cyprus or possibly the adjoining north Syrian 
coast, and a place that is probably Mallos in 
eastern Cilicia. Even if this is not accepted as 
proof, it is at least a very strong presumption 
that Keftiu lay in that direction. It is worth 
noting how much explaining away the appear- 
ance once more of Keftiu with Mennfs in 
Amenemhab requires of a believer in the theory 
that Keftiu was Crete.** Moreover, the lists are 
not only entirely in accord with each other, but 
also with the evidence both of the Keftiuan 
spell and the list of the names of Keftiu. Yet 
again, as will be seen on p. 203, it was in the 
same neighborhood that Thutmosy III hap- 
pens to mention that he received a ‘‘vessel of 
the work of Keftiu,’’ and moreover there is 
much to suggest that this vessel would have 
been made in Cilicia. On the other hand the 
lists offer no suspicion of evidence for any con- 
nection with the Aegean, and in that they agree 
with the Hymn of Victory.** They also agree 
with the pictures in the tombs where in Men- 
kheperrasonb the Keftiuans appear with Hit- 
tites and men of Tunip, while men of Qadesh 
come in the row below. Similarly in Amenemhab 
the Keftiuans and men of Mennfis (Mallos (?) 
in Cilicia) have a section to themselves, the 
others being occupied respectively by people 
from Upper and from Lower Retjnu, or Retenu 
as it used to be called, that is from Syria and 
Palestine.*® 

I would submit that the evidence of these 
lists is in no way “of dubious value,”’ but on 
the contrary is important. 

The one isolated appearance, in Rekhmiré, 
of a Keftiuan embassy with another from the 
Isles in the midst of the Sea*® cannot overthrow 
all the evidence of the geographical lists. Nor 
can it overthrow all the evidence brought for- 
ward in the following pages, and that agrees 
completely with what the lists have shown. 

Thutmosy III’s Hymn of Victory. The evi- 
dence of this hymn has been overlooked in the 
article under review. It used to be supposed 
that Keftiu and the Isles in the midst of the 
Sea were specially grouped together by the 
Egyptians, leading to the suggestion that they 
were one and the same.”’ But that idea is com- 
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pletely inaccurate. The fact is that out of 
twenty-nine cases the two names are only once 
mentioned in the same passage, and that is in 
the caption to Rekhmiré’s scene on which all 
the difficulty has been based.?* 

The Hymn of Victory not only separates the 
two names entirely, but it groups Keftiu with 
Asy which is Cyprus or, as has just been said, 
possibly the extreme north coast of Syria. It 
then goes on to Mitanni (northwestern Meso- 
potamia), the furthest country to the east that 
Thutmosy III or any other Pharaoh ever in- 
vaded. It is only after that that it comes to 
“Those who are in the midst of the Great Green 
(Sea),”’ i.e. the Aegean, which was the furthest 
in the other direction from which gifts ever 
came. 


The relevant stanzas are the following: 


I have come, causing thee to smite the western 
land; 

Keftiu and Asy are in terror. 

I have caused them to see thy Majesty as a 
young bull, 

Firm of heart, ready-horned, irresistible. 


I have come, causing thee to smite those who 
are in their marshes; 

The lands of 
thee. 


Mitanni tremble under fear of 


I have caused them to see thy Majesty as a 
croc odile, 


Lord of fear in the water, unapproachable. 


I have come, causing thee to smite those who 
are in the Isles; 

Those, who are in the midst of the Great Green 
(Sea) hear thy roarings. 

I have caused them to see thy Majesty as an 
avenger, 

Who rises upon the back of his slain victim.*® 


Surely such definite grouping of Keftiu with 
Cyprus” and separation from the Aegean is 
hardly ‘‘of dubious value.”’ In fact it is practi- 
cally a statement that Keftiu was far from the 
Aegean and close to Cyprus, or possibly the 
extreme north coast of Syria. If any weight is 
to be given to the sequence of the next stanzas, 
it supports this, for it suggests that Keftiu was 
less distant from Mitanni, i.e. northwestern 
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Mesopotamia, than it was from the Aegean. 
Again, it should be noted that Asy and Keftiu 
are both included in ‘‘the western land.”’ Cy- 
prus and the western slopes of Amanus cer- 
tainly lie just to the west of inland Syria (the 
scene of the campaigns) exactly as does eastern 
Cilicia to which they are opposite. Hence, if it 
be admitted that Keftiu was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Cilicia, “the western land”’ is 
a very good description of Keftiu just as it is 
of Asy. Thus, then, the Hymn of Victory points 
to the same direction for the land of Keftiu as 
did the lists already quoted. It will also be 
found to be in complete agreement with the 
evidence of the Keftiuan Spell as well as with 
that of the Names of Keftiu, and again with 
that of the district whence came the 
the work of Keftiu.”’ 


“‘vessel of 
The evidence of the Hymn of Victory is 
awkward for those who wish to make Keftiu 
into Crete or the Aegean and would need a 
great deal of explaining away. 

The Keftiuan Spell. This reads Sntkppwymn- 
trkkr, and was written about 1200 B.c.*! Long 
ago Prof. Sayce pointed out to Hall*® that the 
trk in the latter part of the line represented the 
name of the god Tarku. Hall emphasized this 
information by remarking that the god’s name 
‘often occurs in such Cilician names as Tarkon- 
> To this I added 
that the fnt at the beginning might stand for 
Sandas, Sandon, the well-known Cilician god.™ 


demos and Trokombigremis.”’ 


Sayce acc epted this and added that the next 
letters kpp probably stood for Kupapa, i.e. 
KuB878n, goddess of Asia 
Minor.** In the same year Prof. Bossert inde- 
pendently read the names Sandas and Kupapa, 
but divided up the rest of the spell differ- 
ently so that he did not find Tarku.** In the 
next year Mr. Gordon accepted both readings, 
and Tarku as well. He suggested that the spell 
was really a rosary of divine names.*’ Sandas 
was already in Cilicia in Hittite times when a 
spell invoking him was spoken in Luvian in the 


the well-known 


ritual of Zarpiya the medicine man of Kizzu- 
watna,** and Kizzuwatna is Cilicia,*® the name 
living on in the north as Cataonia. Sandas is 
known as far east as Carchemish, where both 
Kupapa and the group that is read as his name 
occur commonly in the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions.“ Kupapa was the chief goddess of one of 
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the cities of Mitanni at least at about 1000 B.c., 
and later on she had a statue in one of the 
temples at Asshur. Long before this, and before 
the time of the Keftiuan Spell, at the beginning 
of the second millennium, she had also been 
worshipped at Ras Shamra on the north Syrian 
coast.*! Ras Shamra is not far round the corner 
from Cilicia, and Mitanni lies on the opposite 
bank of the Euphrates from Carchemish. Mit- 
anni we have already heard of under this name 
in the Hymn of Victory and as Nahrin in three 
of the lists that name Keftiu. 

Sandas, Kupapa: this much seems definitely 
settled, and to it may probably be added Tarku. 
All of it points to Cilicia and eastwards to 
Carchemish, Mitanni and beyond, and also to 
the north Syrian coast and to the southern 
coastlands of Asia Minor as well. The rest, 
wymn*® and kr, is not so definite and need not 
detain us here. 

The evidence of the Keftiuan Spell is not “‘of 
dubious value,”’ but is on the contrary very 
definite. Moreover, it is in entire agreement 
with that of the geographical lists and with 
that of the Hymn of Victory, and, as will be 
seen, with that of the Names of Keftiu, and 
again with all the evidence offered by the 
“‘vessel of the work of Keftiu.’ 

The Names of Keftiu. These are 35hr, Nsy, 
3k5 and 3kSt, 3dn, Pnrt, Rs, and Bndbr: all of 
them personal names, and they date to about 
1500 B.g. They have been studied at length in 
JEA 17, 31-38, from which the following exam- 
ples are taken and brought up to date. They are 
well worth repeating. In approaching them it 
should be noted that a widespread search has 
revealed scarcely any names bearing any re- 
semblance to those of Keftiu except in southern 
Asia Minor. There on the contrary we get a 
number which do seem to be comparable to 
them. 

Bndbr cannot be dissociated from such names 
as occur in their Greek forms as PwvdSeppas 
and TapxvuvédBeppas, both of which like Bndbr 
include the curious combination ndbr; the n 
representing the nasalization so common in 
various languages of Asia Minor. The first of 
these is found in the Corycian Cave* a little 
east of the mouth of the Calycadnus River in 
Cilicia Tracheia and the other at Palaia Isaura*® 
in the mountains fringing the upper reaches of 
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the same river. I also pointed out that the 
tbr combination without the nasalization is 
known in other names from the Corycian Cave 
once more and from near Olba which is also in 
western Cilicia.” These places are on the coast- 
lands at:the western end of Cilicia. It will be 
noted that one of the names includes that of 
Tarku, the Cilician god whose name appears in 
the Keftiuan Spell. A name of similar construc- 
tion but without the final 7 is found on a tablet 
of HattuSil and, therefore, of the thirteenth 
century B.c. It is Bentip-Sar, and this man was 
priest of a town in Kizzuwatna, that is to say 
northern Cilicia.** In it we get the butp combi- 
nation which would appear to be the same as 
the bndb of the Egyptian Bndbr, and the dates 
of the two are comparable. At a later date the 
kings of Van originated from Lycia and its 
neighborhood,*® and two of their names, Uedi- 
pris and Lutipris, include the combination dpr, 
tpr, just as the Keftiuan name includes ddr. 
Nsy. A name Nnots comes from Antiocheia 
on the coast of Cilicia Tracheia,®® and Naocos 
is known at Iconium in Lycaonia.* A slightly 
different form Newciwyv is known at Kassaba at 
the foot of the mountains dividing Cilicia from 
Lycaonia,® and Sterrett says that versions of 
the name are somewhat common in this region. 
In my original article I included -veoi.s as 
comparable to these names. But Prof. Sayce 
objects to this, so it is dropped here. Referring 
to this name Nsy both Sayce and Bossert point 
out that the Egyptian endings in y such as this 
are often reproduced in cuneiform by -aya.* 
As our Nsy is to be read Nasaya it seems to 
resemble the Hurrian Naziia, which belongs to 
a root said to be Kassite (?) or ‘quite possibly 
Anatolian.’”"** The Hurrians are mentioned 
several times in this study as living away to the 
far east, and it will be seen that there is another 
of these Keftiuan names Gdn) which seems to 
be represented among them (p. 201). Both of 
these Hurrian names are of the same date as 
our Keftiuan ones, coming as they do from the 


second half of the fifteenth 


century 


Earlier than this a name Na-zi occurs rarely on 
the Cappadocian tablets.** 

Rs. The simple name 
reported from Lycaonia 


Povowy and Pwots is 
Com- 


busta.*? Though the simple form has not yet 


near Laodicea 


been reported from Cilicia Tracheia, it is used as 
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a compound in numbers of names, such as 
Pwoynris from the Corycian Cave once and 
again from its neighborhood.** At the beginning 
of the second millennium a name Ra&i occurs 
among a number of Subarian ones. The bearer 
may have been living in north Syria.** In the 
eighth and seventh centuries Rusas was a name 
borne by three kings living at Van, who show 
signs of having originated from Lycia and its 
neighborhood.” 

3kS5 and the feminine 3k5t. This is the Philis- 
tine name® which appears as Achish and 
Ikausu. Achish was ruling at Gath and Ziklag 
in David's time, therefore about 1000 B.c., and 
Ikausu at Ekron at some time between 680 and 
626 B.c.® I have already shown in considerable 
detail that the Philistines were much connected 
with Asia Minor.® Ziklag evidently includes 
the name of the Zakkal, one of the tribes who 
raided Egypt along with the Philistines, and the 
Zakkal are probably the Teukroi who are 
specially identified with Cilicia Tracheia.™ At 
Siristat, near Isaura and the mountains round 
the headwaters of the Calycadnus, the river of 
Cilicia Tracheia, the feminine name Axxiots has 
been found.®* Thus, we get a masculine and a 
feminine form of the name just as is given on 
the Egyptian writing board. 

3dn, 3dm, or possibly 3dt. In view of what fol- 
lows there can be little doubt that 3d is the 
right reading. At Termessus in Pisidia a man’s 
name Oravns has twice been recorded.** At the 
same place there is also Oravecos.*’ Elsewhere, 
near Olba in Cilicia Tracheia, we have a place- 
name Oravadac.®* Sundwall suggests u/G@na as a 
native original for these forms.*® Otherwise we 
have in eastern Cilicia the well-known city 
Adana and its eponymous founder Adanos.7° 
Adana and Adanos are ancient, for under the 
form Adania the city is mentioned in the Hittite 
texts along with TarSa (Tarsus), Kizzuwatna 
(Cataonia), and with Arzawa™ which latter is 
Cilicia and possibly extends as far west as 
Pisidia. In Greek legend Adanos was auto- 
chthonous being considered as the son of Uranos 
and Ge (Heaven and Earth). Away to the east 
there is an isolated name Atana. This at any 
rate, dating as it does to the second half of the 
fifteenth century, is of the same age as the 
Keftiuan ones, and it comes from Nuzi in the 
Hurrian country.” It occurs there with one 
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other, isolated, name Naziia which looks like 
another of the Keftiuan ones, and with a few 
formed on Sant or Santa which look like Sandas 
the Cilician and Keftiuan god (see p. 202). 

Pnrt. It is perhaps doubtful whether this 
name is that of a country or of a man. The 
earlier students of the writing board read the 
determinative as the country-sign,” but in his 
later study Peet decides in favor of a badly 
made man-sign.”* If the letters in the middle of 
the name be taken simply as m and r there are 
plenty of comparable names along the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, but they are place names 
and they do not account for the final ¢. Such 
are Pinara which is well-established in classical 
times as a tribal name, and as a city name with 
that of its eponymous founder. At this time in 
the east we get the Pinaritae”™ with their town 
Pinara by the Syrian Gates” and the well- 
known Pinarus River at Issus near by.7’ In the 
west Pliny speaks of a city called Pinare within 
the western end of Cilicia,7* and further on 
there is the city of Pinara in Lycia’® with its 
eponymous founder Pinalos.*° 

However, there is another possibility, for in 
JHS 51, p. 287 Sayce said that the signs m + r 
should be read as /. But the signs in this name 
are not those usually employed to express the 
l, though I am told that they may be a possi- 
bility.*' In such a case the name would read pit. 
Yet even on this supposition Asia Minor does 
not forsake us, for in Isauria there is a woman's 
name BadaGéis,* which accounts for the p + 
1 + t. Along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
from Cilicia to Caria there are also a number 
of personal names composed with p + / and 
b + 1, but like the place names they leave the 
t unaccounted for.* 

35hr. This name has only: the foreign de- 
terminative and no man or woman sign. No 
suitable original for it has yet come to light, 
but Prof. Sayce is prepared to see in it the 
name Iskhara,* but the Egyptian form of 
this name is spelt quite differently, /shr, in the 
treaty between Ramesses II and HattuSil.® It 


is at least curious that the only suggestion yet 
made for this name should be that of a Hurrian 


6 


Iskhara 


whom we have already 


goddess, which was, for Kupapa, 
met in the Keftiuan 
Spell, was worshipped in the Hurrian lands. 


Here, then, out of a total of eight names we 
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have five, Bndbr, Nsy, Rs, 3k§ and 3kSt, which 
may be claimed as certain, and one more, 3dn, 
which is as good as certain. Moreover, one of 
them, Bndbr, is so remarkable that it might 
almost be claimed as conclusive. Is all this 
really of such dubious value? It fits Peet's de- 
mand, “If it could be shown that several of 
these names, say six or seven, were to be found 


at about this period among a single people 


somewhere in or near this area [the eastern 
Mediterranean], we could then say that these 
people were speaking the language of Keftiu, 
though we should not necessarily know the loca- 
tion of Keftiu.’’87 We have in the foregoing 
paragraphs practically the whole group of 
names all in the one tract of country. According 
to Peet this would show that these people spoke 
“the language of Keftiu,”’ to which, in opposi- 
tion to Peet, I think we may add that their 
country would therefore have been Keftiu, es- 
pecially as it is supported by so much other 
evidence. 

Of course it must be admitted that apart 
from the Kizzuwatna name and the two from 
the Hurrian country this evidence all comes 
from times that are much later than that of the 
list of Keftiuan names, and thus fails to fulfil 
Peet’s other demand for contemporaneity. But 
at least we have one connecting link in the 
Vannic names of the ninth to the seventh cen- 
turies B.c. which show signs of having come 
from our area. We have another in the Philis- 
tine names of the tenth and seventh centuries. 
Moreover, the survival of a name into classical, 
or even modern, times has often been consid- 
ered sufficient to identify the site of an ancient 
town. If a town, why not a people? Good as the 
evidence is, it would have been still better if 
names could have been found that were con- 
temporary. But they cannot, so we must make 
do with what there is, and the agreement in 
results is astonishing. Not only is there the in- 
ternal agreement of the names among them- 
selves but they also agree with the evidence of 
that other list of names, that of the Keftiuan 
Spell. Both direct us to the southern coast of 
Asia Minor and its hinterland and primarily to 
Cilicia. Not only does this collection of names 
of Keftiu agree in its evidence with that of the 
Keftiuan Spell, but it also agrees with that of 
the geographical lists and with the Hymn of 
Victory. 
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Though this list of names may be thought by 
some to be less convincing than the other pieces 
of evidence, it certainly makes it highly prob- 
able that the names of Keftiu are those of 
Cilicia and its neighborhood. To this may be 
added the negative evidence that with the ex- 
ception of the few names in the next paragraph 
nothing comparable has been found in other 
countries of the Near East in spite of a wide- 
spread search. I venture to think it of the first 
importance that there should appear in Keftiu 
and in Cilicia such a remarkable group of con- 
sonants as the ndbr which occurs in the Bndbr 
of the names of Keftiu and the ndbr, tbr, which 
occur commonly in western Cilicia and the butp 
in northern Cilicia. As if this were not enough, 
the ndbr, tbr are re-inforced by the dpr, tpr of 
the names of the Vannic kings, for they origi- 
nated from Lycia and its neighborhood, which 
is just on beyond our range of country. Cer- 
tainly such a state of affairs cannot be put 
aside as ‘‘of dubious value,” but should receive 
serious consideration. 

It has been seen that Keftiu occurs in the 
geographical lists with Nahrin (Mitanni, one of 
the Hurrian lands) and that the Hurrian god- 
dess Kupapa is included in the Keftiuan Spell. 
It is, therefore, interesting to note that out of 
a vast number of personal names from the far 
distant Hurrian city of Nuzi there are a few 
formed on Sant or Santa.** Gelb and his col- 
leagues say that if this represents the Asianic 
god Santa$ (Sandas) these names cannot be 
Hurrian. To this we might add that they would 
be Cilician and Keftiuan. Seeing that Sandas 
was the consort of the Hurrian goddess Kupapa, 
it seems highly probable that it is he who is 
commemorated in these names. Besides these 
Sant or Santa names there are the two isolated 
ones which have already been discussed, Naziia 
and Atana, which also seem to be Keftiuan. 
Another people to the north were the Suba- 
rians, and among their names of the second 
millennium there is a single name Rai and its 
bearer belonged to a place called Zidanum.*® It 
looks, therefore, as if Keftiu may have had 
associations quite a long way to the east even 
before the great migrations of the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries. It certainly had after 
these migrations, as may be seen in the ninth 
to the seventh centuries at Van (Urartu) which 
is nearly as far east as Nuzi. The founders of 
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that kingdom show signs of having come from 
the far west and primarily from Lycia and its 
neighborhood.*® This is at the western end of 
the district where so many resemblances have 
been found to the names of Keftiu. The simi- 
larity of three of these Vannic names to Kefti- 
uan ones is therefore yet another indication 
that Keftiu was situated in southern Asia Minor 
or, as has been implied, in Cilicia and its 
neighborhood. The first of these names is Rusas 
which is comparable to the Keftiuan Rs, and 
the others are Uedipris and Lutipris,** which 
include the combination dpr, tpr just as the 
Keftiuan Bndbr includes the group dor. 
Another detail is that Thutmosy III received 
in tribute “a silver shawabty 
(Swbty) vessel of the work of Keftiu together 
with vessels of iron (622 ).’’* The interest of this 


from Tinay 


booty at the moment is threefold. First, that 
it was obtained in north Syria which is where 
Tinay was, then that the the first vessel was 
of silver, and yet again that it was accompanied 
by vessels of iron. Thutmosy got these vessels 
of silver and iron on his seventeenth campaign, 
when he overthrew such places in north Syria 
and northwestern Mesopotamia as Qadesh, 
Tunip, and Nahrin (Mitanni); all of them, be it 
noted, places with which Keftiu is otherwise 
named. 

As to the silver: even though it perhaps 
proves nothing definite, it is in keeping with an 
origin in this part of the world that the “vessel 
of the work of Keftiu”’ 
metal, for the Cilicia 
famous for its silver mines throughout an- 


should be made of this 
not far distant was 
tiquity. Sargon of Agade is said to have con- 
quered ‘‘the upper land” “‘as far as the cedar 
forest and the silver mountains,” which are 
considered in all likelihood to have been the 
Amanus and the Taurus Mountains.* In 837 
B.c. Shalmaneser III conquered the land of 
Tabai and went on to various mountains in- 
cluding ‘‘the mountain of silver,’ and another 
account of this expedition names Que (Cilicia) 
with these mountains. Meissner naturally takes 
this to be the Taurus, where the silver mines of 
Bulghar Maden are still worked today,™ or 
possibly Bereketli Maden in the Ala Dagh 
across the river from the former place.*® Tabal 
had to pay to Tiglath-Pileser III (745-727 B.c.) 
a tribute of only 10 talents of gold but 1,000 
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talents of silver.** Silver was exported from 
Tarsus in Cilicia (Jer. 10.9), as Tarshish un- 
doubtedly is, and is named by Ezekiel (27.12) 
first in the list of its merchandise. Silver was 
plentiful in the Hittite world. It was the com- 
mon means of exchange at Alishar round about 
2000 s.c.** In the fifteenth century the gifts of 
Great Kheta 
consisted of little else but a large quantity of 


(the Hittites) to Thutmosy 


silver bullion,®’ and it was on a tablet of silver 
that HattuSil engraved his treaty with Ramesses 
II in the thirteenth century.* Silver was also 
common in Keftiu, for it figures largely among 
the gifts brought by the Keftiuans and Islanders 
in Rekhmiré, of which at least some would have 
been brought by the Keftiuans. Moreover, it 
comes here not only as manufactured objets 
d'art but mostly as bullion like the Hittite gifts; 
indeed it comes not only in the semi-manu- 
factured form of rings such as the Hittites sent 
but in crude ingots as well.% 

the fact that this vessel 
which had been exported from Keftiu to Tinay 
in north Syria was made of silver makes it likely 
that the 


Cilicia or its neighborhood. 


Therefore, mere 


it originated from not far distant 
But the ‘“‘vessel of the work of Keftiu” carries 


us further still towards Cilicia. For just as 
Thutmosy III picked it out for special mention, 
so seven hundred and fifty years later Sargon 
of Assyria specially mentions among his booty 
“cups of the land of Tabal with gold handles’”’ 
and “incense burners of the land of Tabal.’’!®° 
Pre-eminence in metal-work 


characteristic of 


was, therefore, 
labal'™ just as it had been of 
Keftiu. Indeed it should be, seeing that the 
name is generally accepted as going back to 
the Sumerian ftibira and the 
famous 
and iron’ 


every artificer in brass 
was called Tubal-cain (Gen. 4.22), a 
name which includes this word.'!® Of these two 
pre-eminently metal-working countries, Keftiu 


‘instructer of 


and Tabal, Tabal was Kizzuwatna-Cataonia of 
which we have heard so often in these pages, 
and it was in northern Cilicia.'™ That is to say, 
it was near where so much other evidence would 
put Keftiu. Hence, the resemblance of Keftiu to 
Tabal leads back once more to Cilicia and its 
neighborhood as the postition of Keftiu. 


Moreover, with the silver vessel Thutmosy 
got others of 62, i.e. iron. We have seen that 
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silver was plentiful in and around Cilicia, and 
it was in Kizzuwatna (Cataonia, northern Ci- 
licia) that the Hittite kings had a storehouse 
for iron, whence they exported such things as 
crude iron and iron dagger blades.!® Later on 
Ezekiel (27.12) mentions both silver and iron as 
exports from Tarshish (Tarsus) in Cilicia. So, 
in having been found in company with vessels 
of iron the “silver shawabty vessel of the work 
of Keftiu’”’ leads back yet again to Cilicia. 

Thus, the many facets of the evidence that 
this vessel provides are in accord with so much 
else that has gone before, and they once more 
would put Keftiu either in Cilicia or somewhere 
very near it. 

In 1931 I pointed out in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 51, pp. 23, 31, that to possess 
some objects of foreign manufacture does not 
transform the owner into a native of that for- 
eign land. In conclusion, therefore, I would 
ask two questions: (a) Is it really so impossible 
that the Keftiuans should have received in their 
own country some objects of Cretan or main- 
land manufacture, just as we know that Egypt 
did, and as we know that Ras Shamra did? (b) Is 
it really so impossible that the Keftiuans might 
have made in their own land Aegean-like things 
in the same way as Miss Kantor shows the 
likelihood that the people of Ras Shamra made 
the ivory carving of the potnia theron?!™ This 
carving has in its turn been accepted as an 
import from the Aegean. 

Ras Shamra on the north Syrian coast is not 
very far from Cilicia and there is plenty of evi- 
dence there of intercourse with Crete and the 
Aegean, and even probability that Aegeans 
were living there among the natives.'°? But the 
presence of these people and objects at Ras 
Shamra does not make the coast of Syria into 
Crete or the Aegean. No more does the presence 
of Mycenaean objects among the Keftiuan gifts 
transform Keftiu into the Isles in the midst of 
the Sea. The evidence cited in the preceding 
pages would put Keftiu in Cilicia or somewhere 
very near it, and at present we are not in a 
position to be more precise than that. Identifi- 
cations have been made, and accepted, on 
much less evidence than all the above. Keftiu 
might even have been Ras Shamra itself, if it 
were not that we know that the latter place 
was called Ugarit. This prevents such an identi- 
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fication, for Amenhotep III names the two 
places together —/krt, Keftiu (p. 198). At any 
rate Keftiu was evidently somewhere not very 
far from Ugarit-Ras-Shamra any more than it 
was from Cilicia. 

No single one of the above-discussed points 
has been studied and refuted by Miss Kantor. 
Indeed she does not even mention the Hymn of 
Victory. Yet its evidence is practically con- 
clusive that Keftiu was not the Isles in the 
midst of the Great Green [Sea]. But the con- 
clusions to be derived from all this mass of 
detail are definite. Thus, the separation of 
Keftiu from the Isles in the Hymn of Victory; 
the inclusion of Keftiu with lands in north Syria 
and further to the east; the naming in the Spell 
of Sandas, Kupapa, and Tarku who are Cili- 
cian and further eastern deities; the inclusion 
among the names of Keftiu of Bndbr, Nsy, Rs, 
and 3k with their parallels in Cilicia and its 
immediate neighborhood ; the parallels to Bndbr 
and Rs in the lands further to the east, but 
originally from the west; the associations of the 
vessel of the work of Keftiu; these provide a 
wealth of evidence which must be considered 
if ever we are to arrive at the reality. They are 
all unanimous in pointing in one direction in 
which we must look for Keftiu. That direction 
is not towards Crete and the Aegean, but is 
towards Cilicia and its neighborhood. 


Before leaving the subject there are a few 
remarks which should be added. In the first 
place on p. 44 Miss Kantor speaks of the nar- 
row waists of the Aegeans in the Egyptian 
paintings. This is entirely incorrect, and in any 
case could refer only to the last man in Senmut. 
All the others in the paintings, whether People 
of the Isles or Keftiuans, have ordinary sized 
waists, as indeed had this man originally. The 
illusion that shown 
started by Hall in his second article in the An- 
nual of the British School at Athens 10 (1903-04) 
156, fig. 2, where he published a figure purport- 
ing to show it and drew attention to it on p. 
157. It shows the belt with only the two S- 
spirals and the half at each end that remain 
today, and the back drawn with a solid line as 
if that were the original condition. There is no 
indication that it is only a reconstruction. The 


narrow waists were was 


mistake was due to a hasty view of the figure 
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which overlooked the fact that the paint had 

peeled off at the back of the thigh and waist. It 

is perfectly clear in the original, which is as I 

showed it in 1914 in fig. 13 of plate xv in the 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liver- 

pool) 6, and reproduced here as fig. 1. W. Max 

Miiller had already shown it in 1904.!° Hall 

himself published a colored photograph of the 

scene in 1909-10 which shows the broken back 

quite clearly.'°® In 1921 the broken outline was 

shown very clearly indeed in the photograph of 

the scene which Bossert published as pl. 255 

of his Altkreta, and again as pl. 333 in his 

second edition in 1923. Hay’s restoration which 

he made in the 1830's and which Hall himself 

published in 1909-10 and again in 1914"° is 

completed with three S-spirals and a half at 

each end. In 1924-25 Mrs. Davies realized like 

Hay that the back of the figure was broken 

away, when she completed the belt with three 

S-spirals and a half at each end in her outline 

drawing," as opposed to the two spirals and 

a half at each end that still remain and are all 

that are shown in Hall's drawing. Mrs. Davies’ 

outline drawing was completed from her fac- 

simile painting, which very clearly shows the 

broken back and waist. A photograph of this 

facsimile painting is published by Hall himself 

as plate III of his article on Keftiu in Essays in 

Aegean Archaeology, Presented to Sir Arthur 

Evans. This was in 1927, and yet in spite of all 

that had gone before and in spite of his pub- 

lishing the correct picture opposite p. 40 Hall 

republished his incorrect drawing on p. 39 as 

fig. 4. Not only so, but he calls attention to this 

imaginary narrow waist in the caption and 

twice even makes use of it in his discussion. On 

p. 34 he speaks of ‘‘Sennemut’s foreigners with 

their very Minoan waists,” and again on p. 37 
he speaks of ‘‘Minoans of the tomb of Senne- 
mut, with their narrow Cretan waists.’’ Yet 
again in 1928 Hall once more reproduced his 
incorrect drawing showing the supposed nar- 
row waist, but does not remark on it this time." 
In 1931 I pointed out that the back of the 
figure was broken away and that Hall’s draw- 
ing was not correct, and reproduced my original 
figure showing the broken waist."’. Yet after 
all this, as late as 1947 this supposed narrow 
waist is once more brought into the picture in 
the newest treatment of the subject. 
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Another error which it seems impossible to 
kill is the calling of the people Keftians. In my 
original article in 1914 I showed that the name 
of the country was Keftiu, and that the Egyp- 
tians called a man from there a Keftiu-y.' 
Hence, one must call these people Keftiuans or 
People of Keitiu. It is regrettable, therefore, 
that still in 1947 the old Keftian popularized 
by Hall should continue to be used. But all the 
same even that is an advance on the still older 
term ‘‘the Keftiu’’ or even as it has been before 
now “the Kefts. 

According to the pro-Cretans Senmut'’s art- 


ist, or sometimes Rekhmiré’s, was the only one 
of them all who knew what he was drawing 
or who attempted to reproduce reality. All the 
others are supposed to have drawn their in- 
spiration from Senmut’s artist either directly 
or indirectly, and their reproductions are said 
to have got progressively worse and worse one 
after the other. The vast differences between 


the supposed originals in Senmut and their sup- 


posed derivatives in Amenetmhab (not Amenu- 
ser as stated) and Menkheperrasonb via Rekh- 
miré are explained as these later ones being 
“much more conventionalized” (42), though in 
what for 
instance entails the kilt of Senmut'’s artist be- 


way is not divulged. Such a view 
coming the kilt of Menkheperrasonb’s. though 
1) is 
tight, caught up in front, plain white with only 


they seem so very different. The one (Fig 
a colored edging. On the other hand the other 
(Fig. 2) is full, long, heavily patterned all over, 
sometimes with tassels along its edge and oc- 
casionally strings with tassels hanging down 
behind, and even a pair of loops at the belt." 
Truly an astonishing transformation! No other 


attempt is made at an explanation of these 
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many differences than that “these patterns are 
only standard motives used by the draughts- 
men to cover what would have otherwise been 
gaping blanks in their pictures” (43). This is 
a rash statement, for the draughtsmen did not 
fear ‘“‘gaping blanks’”’ in Senmut’s and Amenu- 
ser’s (or Useramon, as he is often called) pic- 
tures, in which the white is only relieved by a 
colored border. Much less did they do so with 
the plain white kilts of their fellow countrymen 
of whom they painted row upon row. Even in 
these very paintings of Menkheperrasonb and 
Rekhmiré where the patterned kilts of the 
Keftiuans are shown the artist did not fear 
“‘gaping blanks.”’ For the long tunics of a whole 
row of Syrians are shown as plain white with 
only colored borders in Rekhmiré"*® and many 
of them again in Menkheperrasonb.'!” 

The facts are that Senmut'’s artist was draw- 
ing People of the Isles (i.e. Aegeans) as we 
know from the name preserved with the identi- 
cal people in Amenuser (Useramon), while 
Menkheperrasonb’s artist was drawing Kefti- 
uans as he says. But this essential point is not 
mentioned in the article here criticized. Also it 
may be asked, why must every later Egyptian 
artist be supposed to have copied from some 
previous one? Did none of them except the first 
draw from life or the pattern book? 

There is much that might be said about the 
paintings, but that would only be a bandying 
of interpretations which would lead nowhere. 
It all becomes very simple and the “‘confusion” 
of the Egyptian artists very slight, as soon as 
it is admitted that the Keftiuans and the Peo- 
ple of the Isles (Aegeans) are different peoples. 

Then again, a well-worn, but dangerous, idea 
comes into play concerning the background 
against which the work of the ancient artists is 
to be considered. The idea is that this back- 
ground should be provided by some evaluation 
by the modern student of what was in the mind 
of each artist when he set to work and also of 
the extent of the carelessness of each in his 
supposed copying of earlier pictures. At least 
one remarkable result of such an approach has 
just been pointed out; the astonishing changes 
that are supposed to have come over the 
original kilt. On the contrary I would submit 
that it is the facts set out in the foregoing pages 
that form the background from which the ap- 
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proach should be made, and they are not “‘of 
dubious value.’’ They provide a clear picture, 
and that shows neither Crete nor the Aegean 
nor even the mainland of Greece. It does on 
the contrary show some country that is either 
Cilicia or at least somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Cilicia. 


In their evaluation of the Egyptian pictures 
the pro-Cretans have made very free with such 
expressions as the 
“carelessness,” ‘‘stupid blunder,’ typi- 


cal Egyptian piece of carelessness,’ etc. of the 
Egyptian artists who, as they think, produced 
with “gradually diminishing accuracy’ 
“badly conceived Cretans,’"™ ‘badly drawn” 
offerings,'™ etc., etc. Are the modern critics so 
perfectly sure of their grounds as to be in a 
position to cast these aspersions? Are they 
quite sure that some 


confusion’’ may not ad- 
here to themselves? Certainly the expression 
“extraordinary carelessness’ has been applied 
to the work of one of them, and that is Dr. 
Hall,'* who has been responsible for so much 
of the present day confusion. 

Finally, it will not be out of place to add a 
few remarks as to the growth of the belief that 
Keftiu must have been Crete, giving of course 
than the 
There had long been an opinion that the Egyp- 
tian name Keftiu might be the same as the 


no more some of salient features. 


Hebrew word Caphtor, which latter has in its 
turn been supposed to have denoted either 
Cappadocia or Cyprus or Crete or the Phoeni- 
cian colonies."? Keftiu has also been thought 
to have been Phoenicia itself, for a Ptolemaic 
scribe translated the one name by the other.'”8 

Hence, the last century 
founded on literary studies had varied between 
Cyprus, Crete, and Phoenicia as the site of 
Keftiu. In 1892 Steindorff published a long 
article in which he studied the paintings and 
decided that Keftiu could be looked for only in 
north Syria near the Gulf of Issus or else in 


during opinion 


Cyprus. He continued that in view of the 
Egyptian notices it seemed to him impossible 
to put Keftiu on an Aegean island or on the 
west coast of Asia Minor.”° In the next vear, 
in 1893, W. Max Miiller made a much more 
detailed study of the Egyptian records,"° and 
began it with the apt remark ‘‘Der Name fiir 
Kilikien, Keft6é, ist von allen Landernamen 
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wohl am griindlichsten missverstanden wor- 
den” (337). On the strength of his studies he 
decided that Keftiu was Cilicia. In 1898, 
although von Bissing disliked Max Miiller’s 
position in Cilicia, he decided that the Kefti- 
uans could not be Mycenaeans. Rather were 
they living on the outermost boundaries of the 
Mycenaean culture in communication not only 
with the Greek islands but also with the north 
Syrian princes. They participated in two cul- 
tures.'3! 

Then, in 1900, Dr. Arthur Evans, as he then 
was, began his excavations at Knossos. Under 
the conditions of uncertainty which had so long 
prevailed it is not surprising that opinion 
swung heavily over to Crete in view of the as- 


tonishing revelation year after year of the mag- 
nificent civilization in that island which had 
been quite unexpected. Even Max Miller him- 
self was carried away, and in 1904 he moved 
Keftiu to Crete’? and kept it there in 1910.1 
Wiedemann on the other hand was strong 


enough to remain steadfast in his view that 
Keftiu was not Crete, and insisted that the 
Cretan products could have reached Egypt in- 
directly by way of Keftiu.™ 

It is Hall who has made himself the pro- 
tagonist of the idea that Keftiu was Crete. 
When Evans’ excavations were beginning he 
supplied some information about the Aegean 
objects shown in the Egyptian paintings in the 
Annual of the British School at Athens 8 (1901 
02) 162-175. Here, like others after him, he 
made the basic mistake of failing to distinguish 
between the people shown in Senmut and those 
shown in Menkheperrasonb, calling them all 
Mycenaeans.'® Hence, he was unable to ap- 
preciate the conditions in Rekhmiré, where the 
Keftiuans and Aegeans (People of the Isles) 
appear together for the one and only time; an 
unfortunate appearance, we may remark, for 
it has been made the basis of still more error 
and confusion. Anyhow, he summed up thus: 
“Keftiu then is primarily the northwestern 
(sic) coasts of the Mediterranean, from Crete 
to Cyprus: and it is possible that the name was 
also used in a restricted sense to denote Crete 
alone’ (175). From then onwards his belief in 
Crete increased steadily, as did the ensuing 
complications. He also made an appreciation 
of the reality still more difficult by calling the 
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two peoples (Keftiuans and People of the Isles) 
sometimes Keftiuans and sometimes Minoans 
with all sorts of qualifications, and moreover 
by mixing up with them the Peoples of the Sea 
and the Philistines, both of whom are of a 
much later age. His enthusiasm for Crete and 
the Aegean is shown by his publication of three 
books on the archaeology of these countries 
although he was an Egyptologist by profes- 
sion. In fact, as he once admitted to the 
present writer, he 
with Crete 


was “quite bowled over” 
An outlook such as this is not con- 
ducive to calm judgment. 

1949 

POST SCRIPTUM. It is only since the above 
was written that there have come into my hands 
two new studies of the Keftiu-question. The 
one is Miss Welker’s section on Keftiu on pp. 
220-222 of her study ‘‘The Painted Pottery of 
the Near East in the Second Millennium B.c. 
and its Chronological Backgreund”’ published 
in The American Philo- 
sophical Society, Series, 38 (1948). The 


Furumark’s section on 


Transactions of the 
New 
other is Professor Arne 
the same subject on pp. 215-246 of his study 
“The Settlement at Ialysos and Aegean History 
c. 1550-1400 B.c.”’ 
(1950). 

It is gratify ing to see that both these authors 


in Opuscula Archaeologica 6 


appreciate the importance of the non-Aegean, 
but Syrian, characteristics of the Keftiuan civi- 
lization. It is also gratifying that their inquiries 
have led them to the conclusion that Keftiu 
Asiatic 
out to prove. 
The Keftiu to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Cilicia, but 


was an country, which is what I set 


evidence shows have been 
exactly where we cannot yet say. People have 


wished to tie my theory rigidly to Cilicia 
(meaning eastern Cilicia) because in my original 
article I named that country as a likely situa- 
tion for the land of Keftiu. It is gratifying that 
Furumark still thinks favorably of Cilicia. In- 
deed, he thinks especially of Cilicia Tracheia; 
an area I have indicated as a promising place. 
But we have known, and still know, far too 
little about Cilicia and the neighboring coun- 
tries to be able yet to define any one spot as 
Keftiu. We can still speak only in quite general 
terms, such as “‘somewhere round about Cili- 


cia,’ as I have often done. 
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Miss Welker would put Keftiu somewhere on 
the northern coast of Syria. This may well 
prove to be its place, but at present it seems 
difficult to know where to fit it in. We can 
only continue to collect evidence, and wait and 
see. 

There has also appeared in JHS 69 (1949) 
105 f. a review of Miss Kantor’s book by Mr. 
R. W. Hutchinson, and in it he approves her 
remarks about Keftiu on the whole. But he 
goes as far towards Cilicia as to accept the view 
that has come to be widely held that any 
Minoan trading station “in Cilicia and Syria as 
well as the islands” constituted a Keftiu. The 
proponents of this theory visualize the Levant 
as littered with Keftius—a strange notion, and 
one for which we have no evidence whatever. 
The Japanese colonies in London and Man- 
chester do not make these places into a couple 
of Japans. Keftiu was the name of a definite 
country whether there were Minoan colonists 
in it or not, and it only remains for us to find 
where it was. 
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1 Reprinted under this title as No. IV of the Series of 
Monographs on Archaeology and Fine Arts Sponsored by 
the Archaeological Institute of America and the College 
Art Association, 1947. 

2 Although the pro-Cretans have made much of this 
view, in actuality it is quite uncertain whether Caphtor 
was indeed Crete. It has been thought to have been many 
places, not only Crete, but Cyprus and Cappadocia as 
well, and even Phoenicia or the Phoenician colonies, and 
yet again the island of Karpathos. In fact it is not even 
certain that the word at applied to Caphtor necessarily 
means an “island,” and not merely a “‘coastland”’ (En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. Caphtor 699; Philistines 3715). 

The only definite indication we have as to the position 
of Caphtor is that recently pointed out by Professor 
Furumark. There is a tradition of a certain Kabdéros, 
and this is evidently the same word as Caphtér-Kaptara. 
Kabdéros was king of Cilicia and father of Pamphyle, 
the wife of Mopsos who finally settled in eastern Cilicia 
(Furumark in Opuscula Archaeologica 6 [1950] 243, and 
Hofer in Roscher, Ausfihrl. Lexikon d. griech. und rim. 
Mythologie, s.v. Pamphyle). Kabdéros-Capht6r thus repre- 
sents prehistoric Pamphylia or Cilicia. Pamphylia is the 
country next to Cilicia Tracheia, i.e. westerf Cilicia, 
whither quite other evidence has pointed for Keftiu. 

Caphtér is where the Philistines came from and that 
is now shown to have been Pamphylia of the Pre-Migra- 
tion Age. The present writer has himself already drawn 
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attention to the name of a city on the Pamphylian- 
Pisidian border. It is Prostanna, which Sundwall derives 
from two native elements prusttd-(a)fina. It looks as if 
prusttd were the original of the Egyptian Prst, Plst, 
of the Hebrew Pelethi, Pelishti, and of the English 
Philistine (Wainwright in PEFQS 1931, 213 referring to 
J. Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier (pub- 
lished as Beiheft 11 of Klio 1913, 187)). Or again pele- 
and astte- or ustia- are quite common components of 
Asianic names (Sundwall, 55, 56, 177, 178, 236). 

* Evans, The Palace of Minos I1 (2) 657. 

‘Pendlebury in JEA 16, p. 82. 

5 Hall in The Cambridge Ancient History 11, 287; Id. in 
Recueil Champollion 323. 

6 Id. in The Cambridge Ancient History 11, 279; Id. in 
Essays in Aegean Archaeology, Presented to Sir Arthur 
Evans 33. 

7 Pendlebury in op. cit. 82, n. 6. 

*See for instance N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of 
Rekh-mi-ré at Thebes. On p. 22 he speaks of the question 
as to whether Keftiu and the Isles are the same or different 
countries, and says that ‘Neither extreme is correct.”’ 
He puts the ‘‘and” in brackets in the phrase ‘‘Keftiu-land 
(and) the isles." On p. 23 he comes comparatively near to 
my view in saying, ‘Quite properly therefore Keftiu is 
not defined as an island but is given priority in a close 
association with an insular culture.”’ But in n. 31 he says 
“The designation (Keftiu or Isles) used therefore seems 
merely a matter of current or personal preference.”’ Then 
on this page and the next he points out several details 
which cannot be paralleled in Crete. 

® The references to my original publications are given 
in each section. 

10 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool) 
6 (1913) 78-83, and discussed on pp. 29, 30. 

4 Davies in JEA 20, p. 190. 

2 A query is added to Tikhsi only because the name is 
damaged and the signs are awkwardly arranged to fit 
into the space. There need, however, be no doubt as to 
the reading, cf. the arrangement of the signs in Mariette, 
Karnak pl. 38 f., where the name is, however, misspelt. 

13H. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géographiques 
III, 37. The scene has now been republished by N. de G. 
Davies and others, The Tomb of Kenamin at Thebes 
pls. XI, XII, and p. 23. 

A. H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica Text 
I, p. 180. 

18 Td., op. cit., I, pp. 145, 146 and Sketch Map p. 133. 

16 Gauthier, VI, 49 and cf. Gardiner I, 179. 

17 Its king made a treaty with Alalakh, Sidney Smith 

The Antiquaries Journal 19 (1939) 40, 47. 

18 Gardiner I, 30, 151, 165, s.v. Lert. 

19 Td. I, No. 258, pp. 150 ff. 

20 Gauthier, V, 6; Gardiner I, pp. 209-212, No. 286. 
This must not be confused with another place with a 
somewhat similar name, Sindjar, which was on the 
Orontes below Hamath (Gauthier, loc. cit.; Gardiner, I, 
157). 

21 Gauthier I, 77, 78, under an old reading of the name 
am(a)st. Even this has in its time been thought to have 
been not so much Cyprus as eastern Cilicia. 
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® Klio 14 (1913) 1-31. In PEFQS 1950, pp. 40-42 
A. Jirku brings still more evidence that Asy-Alashiya 
would have lain in northern Syria and not in Cyprus. 

%3 Davies, loc. cit. 

*% In the third century B.c. the Canopic Stone trans- 
lates the Greek ‘‘Phoenicia” by Keft.t (Budge, The Decrees 
of Memphis and Canopus III, where p. 20, 1. 9 should be 
compared with p. 161, 1. 17). This shows that the re- 
searches of the Ptolemaic antiquarian did not lead him to 
Crete or the Aegean but to the coastland at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. 

28 These scenes have now been republished and ref- 
erence should be made to these publications; Nina and 
Norman de G. Davies, The Tombs of Menkheperrasonb, 
Amenmosé, and another pls. iv, v, and pp. 4 ff.; Norman 
de G. Davies, Foreigners in the Tomb of Amenemhab in 
JEA 20 (1934) pl. xxv, pp. 189-92. For a study of Retjnu 
see Gardiner, op. cit. I, 144 ff. 

26 The pro-Cretans like to think that in the title of 
this scene the placing together of the two names, Keftiu 
and the Isles in the midst of the Sea, implies that they 
are not merely co-ordinated, but in apposition meaning 
“Keftiu, that is to say the Isles in the midst of the Sea.” 
This would surely be unprecedented in Egypt. Anyhow, 
the pro-Cretans should note that we get the same con- 
struction in Amenemhab, where this time it runs ‘“‘Keftiu 
Menniis” (Davies, op. cit. 190). Would the pro-Cretans 
like to insist on the rendering “‘Keftiu, that is to say 
Menniis (Mallos in Cilicia)? In note 30 the same con- 
struction is noted of “‘Keftiu Asy.”’ Is Keftiu also Cyprus 
as well as the Isles and Mennis? 

27 This error has already been exposed in JHS 51, 
pp. 33, 34. 

28 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool) 
6 (1913) 80, no. 10. On p. 82 I thought it desirable for the 
sake of completeness to quote no. 22, involved though it 
was. But now Drioton (in A. Piankoff, Le livre du jour 
et de la nuit 96) has made a new study of the text. Here he 
reads the words which seemed to mean the rather non- 
sensical “‘the islands of Heaven in the Sea’’ as merely 
“the regions of the'sky in the northern ocean.”” Thus, 
there is no allusion to the Isles in the midst of the Sea. 
In any case the passage is mystico-astronomical, referring 
to the dwelling place of the Four Spirits of the North. 
Naturally it puts that in the farthest north of which the 
writer knew, and that is Keftiu on the other side of 
Egypt's northern ocean, the Mediterranean. 

The whole passage reads ‘‘They (the Four Spirits of 
the North, at the north of the Great Bear) are in the 
country the name of which is Peb; the northern Ta-neter; 
Keftiu it is which is their city. They appear in the regions 
of the sky, in the northern Ocean. It is for them. The 
northern horizon it is which is their country.” 

2* Taken from JHS 51, p. 34, which itself was taken 
from Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt 11, §§ 659, 660. 

30 As in the case of Keftiu and Mennfs just quoted, 
we get here the same conjunction of two names; this 
time ‘‘Keftiu Asy.”” Yet no one has ever attempted to 
read the expression as “‘Keftiu that is to say Asy.”’ It 
has been read in the natural way as ‘“‘Keftiu and Asy.” 
It is only the belief that Keftiu must have been Crete 
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that has prevented people from reading ‘‘Keftiu and the 
Isles’ in Rekhmiré, and thus separating them the one 
from the other. 

% JEA 17 (1931) 27-30. 1200 B.c. was about the time 
that we happen to know that there was a Keftiuan living 
in Egypt. The word “the Keftiu-y” figures in a list of 
accounts of a date not later than the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
Max Miiller in OLZ 2 (1899) 38. 

32 See Sayce’s remark in JHS 51 (1931) 286. 

3 Aegean Archaeology 230. 

* In my study (loc. cit.) I did not recognize the name 
Kupapa, but suggested that the k might belong to the 
preceding fnt, reading f§ntk, i.e. Sandakos another form 
of Sandas. But tl 

loc. cit. 

36 OLZ 34 (1931) 306, 318. For his reading of the first 
two names see again in his Santa¥ und Kupapa 6, 7, 
published in Mitt. d. altorientalischen Gesells. 6 (1932). 

87 JEA 18 (1932) 67, 68. 

%8 Schwartz in JAOS 58 (1938) 341. His name often 
occurs in spells on the Boghaz Keui tablets and almost 
always in the Luvian passages (F. Hrozny, Hethttische 
Koénige 37, 56 {in Boghazkéi-Studien, Heft 5, 1920]; E. 
Forrer in Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Ak. d. Wiss. 1919, 1040). 
Besides being the language of Kizzuwatna Luvian is also 
that of Arzawa which is generally thought to be Cilicia, or, 
as Gétze thinks, Pisidia (Kleinasien 53 and map at the 
end), or Cilicia Tracheia (Kizzuwatna, map at the end). 
Goetze (op. cit. 8, n. 32) points out that Zarpiya’s name 
is to be found in the zrbbe of southern Asia Minor. It 
survived there into classical times as Zcp§is another name 
of the River Xanthos in Lycia, as DovpSiavos an ethnic 


is now superseded. 


on the Pisidian-Lycaonian border, and as a man's name, 
Lovpfis, near Antiocheia on the coast of Cilicia Tracheia 
(Sundwall, Die einheimischen 
einem Verzeichnisse kleinastatischer 
[Klio, Beiheft 11, 1913]). 

A Goetze, Kizzuwatna, passim. 

49 Hrozny in AO 6, pp. 219 ff. 

“ Albright in Archiv f. Orientforschung 5 (1928-29) 
229 f.; Bossert in OLZ 1931, col. 316, n.4. At Ras Shamra 
her worshipper shows connections with southern Asia 
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Minor, which Albright considers to originate in the pre- 
Hurrian times. Otherwise Gétze (Kleinasien 125) thinks 
of her as a vaguely Hurrian goddess. 

@ In RBibl 1931, 38. ymén is an evil denounced at Ras 


Shamra, which Dhorme supposes to represent Yaman 
(Yawan) i.e. Ionian. Sayce compares this to the Keftiuan 
wymn (JHS 51 [1931] 286). But this ymdén of Ras Shamra 
comes in a list of enemy peoples, and so would hardly 


be suitable in a list which seems to be one of divine names. 

* Gordon suggests for wymn Amanus, Haimon, Haimos 
or Aimos, and for kr Car the eponym of Caria. To this we 
may add that in the second half of the ninth century 
Baal Hamman was a god of Zinjirli at the foot of the 
Amanus Mountains, for he is invoked by Kilamii who was 
king of the city at that time (M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris 
f. semitische Epigraphik 3, 238. See p. 225 for the date 
and p. 236 for the identification of his name with Amanus), 
As for kr, there is an inscription of Tutankhamfin on an 
object thought to have been found in Syria or Cyprus 
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which gives this name as that of a god (A. Rowe, Catalogue 
of Egyptian Scarabs p. xxix), and we know that Beth-Car 
was the name of a place in Palestine (I Sam. 7.11). 
R. A. S. Macalister takes this Car to be a Carian god 
(The Philistines, their History and Civilization 27). 

“ This Keftiuan Spell has given rise to some strange 
philological efforts. Persson has divided the letters of the 
spell differently and by attempting to compare the results 
with Albanian words has produced the following trans- 
lation ‘May thy (?) reviling (banishment?) go away. 
May Tirkkar not drink the blood”: A. W. Persson, 
Schrift und Sprache in Alt-Kreta 24, 25 (Uppsala Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift, 1930, Program 3). It does not appear 
that Tirkkar is a known god or demon. Bossert tries to 
use the spell as a means of translating some Minoan 
inscriptions and even attempts to scan the spell and to 
show that it forms a regular hexameter! (Bossert in OLZ 
1931 308 ff., 318). 

“5 Heberdey and Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien, pp. 76- 
77, ll. 69, 100 (in Denkschr. d. kais. Ak. d. Wiss., Phil-hist. 
Classe, Vienna, 1896). 

“6Sterrett, The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor No. 
181 (Vol. 3 of the Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens). 

47 JEA 17 (1931) 32. In Egyptian d represents the 
sound dj (Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar 27), and in re- 
producing words which are Canaanite it represents ¢s or 2 
(Max Burchardt, Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte und 
Eigennamen im aegyptischen I, p. 49, §153). It is the same 
letter as is used in spelling kdwdn, Kizzuwatna, which the 
Greeks reproduced as Cataonia, in northern Cilicia. For 
Kizzuwatna see H. Gauthier, Dict. des noms géographiques 
V, 163; Goetze, loc. cit. 

48 A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna 71. On p. 6, n. 23 his name is 
said to be Hurrian, like so many other personal names in 
Kizzuwatna. 

49°C, F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt II, 
677 ff. especially 679; Id. in Klio 25 (1932) 192, n. 3; 
cf. Wainwright in JEA 17 (1931) 38-42. See further note 
90 infra. 

50 Heberdey and Wilhelm, op. cit. 151. 

5t Ramsay in BCH 7, p. 315. 

8 Sterrett, op. cit. No. 17. 

§3Sayce in JHS 51 (1931) 287; Bossert in OLZ 1931 
col. 306, referring to Ranke, Keilschriftliches Material zur 
altdégytpischen Vokalisation (Abhandl. d. kin. preuss. Ak. 
d. Wiss. 1910) and quoting ksy = Hasaya, Hy = Haya, 
My = Maya, Ty = Teye. 

1. J. Gelb and others, Nuzi Personal Names 105, 
238. The Hurrian z resembles the Semitic z, i.e. not the ts 
(E. A. Speiser, Introduction to Hurrtan 31), and for this 
reference | have to thank Dr. O. R. Gurney. 

58 Gelb and others, op. cit. 1. 

58 /d., op. cit., 238 referring to F. J. Stephens, Personal 
Names from Cunetform Inscriptions of Cappadocia 59. 

57 At Khadyn Khan (Ramsay, A M 13, p. 267) and at 
Kunderaz (Hogarth in JHS 11, p. 165, no. 26). 

*8 Heberdey and Wilhelm, Reisen 70, 76. 

1. J. Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians 104. He lived 
at Zidanum, which may have been a city of north Syria. 
But see further p. 202 and note 89. 
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* For the references see note 90. 

1 Early as this is for Philistines, they had already 
appeared in the Mediterranean a hundred years earlier 
still. The Phaestos Disc dates to late M. M. III times, 
and therefore to about 1600 B.c. (Evans, The Palace of 
Minos I, 647, 649, 667). On it the head with the feather 
headdress appears nineteen times (663), and generally 
it is shown with the round shield (fig. 488 a, b) which the 
Philistines carry at Medinet Habu. The Phaestos Disc 
shows clearly its origin in southwest Asia Minor; Lycia 
or an extended Lycia (654-7, 663, 668, n. 1). 

& JEA 17, p. 35. 

8 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool) 
6 (1914) 64, n. 4; PEFQS 1931, 206, 208 ff. 

* Strabo, C 672, and JHS 51 (1931) 16. In that 
country the Teukroi ruled as priest-kings at Olba, near 
which town parallels to two of the other Keftiuan names 
have been found. They are PwrdSeppas and the place 
name Oravada, JEA 17 (1931) 31, 36. 

65 Sterrett, No. 165. Cilicians and the nasalized form 
Anchises come together again in a very distant and un- 
expected place, the Troad, and that as early as about 1200 
B.c., and also the Cilician name “‘Sandes,”’ see JEA 17, 
p. 27, n. 6, and for the Cilicians see Iliad 6.397, 415. 

66 CIG III, p. 1165, Addenda, No. 4366, i, 2; Lancko- 
ronski, Stédte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens II, p. 201, No. 
49. This Orayns can hardly be the well-known Persian 
name as Sundwall suggests, for the full name is Marcus 
Aurelius Otanes son of Plato. This example therefore no 
doubt comes from the third century A.D. Would a foreign 
name have survived from the sixth century B.c. to the 
third century A.D.—a matter of 700 years? 

87 CJG III, No. 4366, b, not f as Sundwall gives it. 

88 Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 89, No. 168. 

* Sundwall, op. cit. 236. 

70 Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und 
rémischen Mythologie I, 66. 

1 A Goetze, Kizguwatna 56-58 with references to the 
relevant discussions. 

71. J. Gelb and others, Nuzi Personal Names 38. 
For the date see p. 1. 

73 Spiegelberg in Zeits. f. Assyriologie, 1893 p. 385, 
followed by Max Miiller., ibid 1894, p. 392. 

™ Peet in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, Presented to 
Sir Arthur Evans 94. 

7 Pliny, NH 5.23 (19), 82. This form is given only in 
one MS. All the others give some variation of Penelenitas. 

78C. Miiller, Cl. Ptolemaei Geographia 5.14.9. 

77 Strabo, C 676; Pliny, NH 5.27 (22). 

78 Pliny, loc. cit. The list, however, does not run straight 
along but dodges about. 

79 Td., op. cit., ch. 28. 

8° Roscher, Lexikon III, 2509, s. v. Pinalos. 

81 Max Burchardt, Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte 
und Eigennamen im aegyptischen does not give this possi- 
bility. He gives the usual groups on pp. 29, 30, §§ 81, 82 
of Part I. 

8 Sundwall, op. cit. 59. 

83 Such as Bados, Bada, etc. 
Sundwall, 59, 177, 188, 283. 

* JHS 51 (1931) 287. 
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Max Miiller, Der Bundnisvertrag Ramses’ II und 
des Chetiterkénigs, pl. xiii, 1. 29 (Mitt. d. vorderas. Gesells. 
1902, No. 5) = Gardiner and Langdon in JEA 6, p. 194, 
1. 29 and n. 9. 

*¢ E. Laroche, Recherches sur les noms des dieux hittites 
51. 

*? Peet in op. cit. 98. 

*§ Gelb and others, op. cit. 124 and note on 250. Nuzi 
is near Kirkuk in the foothills south of the Lower Zab 
River, and thus in the neighborhood of Babylonia with 
which Keftiu may be named in the lists. 

** The position of Zidanum is unfortunately as yet 
undecided. It has been thought to have been Sidon, 
which is said to be unlikely, or else a place not far from 
Elam, or else the north Syrian city of Zitanu captured by 
liglath Pileser III. I. J. Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians 
104, 107, 108. 

*° C, F, Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt II, 
677 ff. especially 679; Id. in Klio 25 (1932) 192, n. 3; 
cf. Wainwright in JEA 17 (1931) 38-42. To the archaeo- 
logical connections with the west collected by Lehmann- 
Haupt (Armenien einst und jetzt II, 453-686) I was able 
to add that friendly relations were kept up with the west 
at least as far as Iconium in Lycaonia. Rusas of Van came 
to the assistance of Iconium against the Assyrians when 
the battle was fought in 716 or 715 B.c. on the Calycadnus, 
the river of western Cilicia. The confederacy lasted for 
some years (JEA 17, p. 39 with references). To this it 
may be further added that the Urartian warriors wore 
crests (L. W. 
Shalmaneser, pls. ix, x), just like the head on the Phaestos 
Disc which clearly belongs to Lycia (note 61). Later 


King, Bronze Reliefs from the Gates of 


Herodotus (7.92) also says that the Lycians wore caps 
encircled with feathers. 

‘Lutipris may really be Luti-ipri and, if divided 
thus, it may be Hurrian including the Hurrian ewri 
Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians 82). 

* Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt II, §537. Some 
eighty-five years later we hear again of a “kukubu of 
stone, called Sutbda"’ sent by Akhenaton to Burnaburiash, 
the Kassite king of Babylon (J. A. Knudtzon, Die el- 
1 marna-Tafeln, p. 123, No. 14, UI, 1. 61. 
are evidently the same (von Bissing in Zetts. | 
Sprache und Altertumskunde, 34 [1896] 166), and 
determinative of the shawabty vessel is a handled 
(K. Sethe, Urkunden d. 18 Dynastie III, p. 733, 1. 
which is what Sommer’s and Ehelolf’s study of the word 
kukubu led them to think that it was (Das hethitische 
Ritual des Papanikri von Komana 57 |Boghazkét Studien, 
Heft 10}). 

% A. Poebel, Historical Texts 177, 178, and 224 f. 
(University of Pennsylvania, University Museum, Publi- 
cations of the Babylonian Section, 4 [1914]); cf.I.J. Gelb, 
Inscriptions from Alishar and its Vicinity pl. Ixiii (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, 27 
(1935). 

* A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria, fig. 79 facing 
p. 142. On p. 534 he says that stone implements are found 
there indicating that the mines have been worked from 
remote antiquity and there is a Hittite inscription there. 

*6 Meissner in OLZ 1912, cols. 145-49. 
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% E. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek II, p. 21. 

% Gelb, op. cit. 27 ff., and 8 and 13 for the date. 

87 J. H. Breasted, op. cit. II, § 485. Breasted reckons 
the quantity at 97°74 lbs. 

*§ Gardiner and Langdon in JEA 6, pp. 188, 197, 198. 

% N. de. G. Davies, The Tomb of Rekhmiré at Thebes, 
pl. xviii, and p. 21, where the gifts are conveniently listed. 

100 Thureau-Dangin, La huitidme campagne de Sargon, 
p. 55, ll. 358, 361 = p. 79, Il. 30, 38, 39. 

101 Elsewhere (Ezek. 27.13) we hear that 
brass" were traded as well as other things by Javan, 
Tubal, and Meshech 

102 As Mr. Gadd kindly told me. See Wainwright in 
Antiquity 1936, p. 16. Cf. also the discussion of the country 
Ti-bi-ra and its name by I. J. Gelb, Inscriptions from 
Alishar and its The tablet, no. 58, 
the name occurs was bought at Kiiltepe (p. 63) which is 
Tabal 


19% [t must not be supposed that he lived in 


“vessels of 


Vicinity 11 on which 
not very far north ot 
Tabal, 
for he was a Kenite, and hence from southern Palestine. 
Here the Wadi Arabah is full of copper ore which was 
worked on the grand scale in Solomon's time, and less 
actively afterwards. But there is as yet no archaeological 
evidence that it worked in earlier (Nelson 
Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine 11, 22-51, 80, 
90-92, etc.; III, 3-7 [AASOR 15, 18-19 Cain is a 
Semitic root which like 
1%E. Forrer, Die Pro 


Reiches map at the end and 72 ff. especially 73, 76. 


was days 


ibal means ‘‘a smith,” 


nceintetlung des assyrischen 
The 
labal survived into Roman times in that of the 
\man 
larsus, reports his 
conquest of them (Wainwright in OLZ 1936, cols. 479-81 


108 A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna 27 ff. It used to be supposed 
that 


nhame 


Tebarani, who were still living in the is Mountains 


in 50 B.c., when Cicero, writing from 


the letter from which we get the information was 


written to Ramesses II, but Goetze shows that it was 


most probably addressed to Shalmaneser I of Assyria 


106 P|. xxii, J, and pp. 86-89 

107 Cl, Schaeffer, Ugaritica I, ch. I 

108 Feyptological Researches; Result 
1904 pl. 7 and the photograph on pl. 5. 

109 Annual of the British School at Ath 
Frontispiece and p. 257 

N° Op. cit. pl. xiv; JEA 1 (1914) pl. xxxii 

11 Published by Sir Arthur The 
Minos II (2) fig. 470 

"2 The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age fig. 268, 
p. 205. 

us JIS 51, pp. 37, 38, and fig. 14, p. 11 

4 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool) 
6, p. 28 

18 Fig. 2 shows all these details. It is the last kilt but 
one in Menkheperrasonb’s paintings (Nina and Norman 
de G. Davies, The Tombs of Menkheperrasonb, Amenmosé, 
and another pl. v). A similar kilt with tassels, tasselled 


Journey in 


(1909-10 


Evans in Palace of 


strings, and originally the loops, though these have now 
disappeared, may be seen in Rekhmiré (Norman de G. 
Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré at Thebes 11, pl. xviii, 
the first man in the top row). On p. 25 of vol. I Davies 
shows the kilt as drawn by Hay in the 30's of last century 
and a reproduction of the drawing of the whole figure is 
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given in Bossert, Altkreta (2nd ed.) pl. 337. Another 
version of the same kilt by Newberry is given in Evans, 
The Palace of Minos II (2) p. 744, fig. 479, and my own 
fig. 14 (Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 6, pl. xv) 
is yet another version. None of these differ in any essential 
but only in small details. 

46 Norman de G. Davies, op. cit., pls. xxi, xxii, xxiii. 

47 Nina and Norman de G. Davies, op. cit., pls. iv, v 

u8 Hall in BSA 8 (1901-02) 175. 

9 Evans, The Palace of Minos II (2) p. 535, n. 3. 

120 Kantor, 42. 

11 Pendlebury in JEA 16, p. 82. Cf. ‘a strange 
blunder”’ of Menkheperrasenb’s artist, Evans, op. cit. II 
(2) p. 745. 

12 Hall in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, Presented to 
Sir Arthur Evans 37. 

133 Kantor, loc. cit. 

1% Hall, op. cit. 40. 

135 Jd. in The Cambridge Ancient History II, 279. 

26C. Torr in CR 16 (1902) 187. 

27 See note 2. 

128 See note 24. 

129 JDAI 7 (1892), AA 15. But realizing that there 
were Mycenaean objects among the Keftiuan gifts, he 
refers to the vexed question that was then still in suspense. 
This was whether the Mycenaean culture was native to 
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north Syria and spread thence to the east coast of Greece 
just as it spread to Egypt, or whether north Syria on the 
contrary was only an importing district as was Egypt. 

180 Asien und Europa nach altagyptischen Denkmdlern 
337-353. 

11 JDAT 13 (1898) 53. 

18 Mitt. vorderas. Gesells. 1904, No. 2, pp. 13-15 

18 Egyptological Researches 11, 93. 

4 OLZ 13 (1910) 53, 54. 

188 ‘But when Mycenaeans are correctly represented 
they are always described as Keftians and bear no other 
name” (175), ignoring the fact that the name of the 
quite differently clothed people of Senmut is not pre- 
served. On the same page he also says that “when the 
Egyptian artist represented Keftians as Semites, he was 
simply making a mistake,"’ thus starting the idea of the 
“stupid blunder,” ‘“‘carelessness,”’ ‘‘confusion,”’ etc., of the 
Egyptian artists which has proved such a very present 
help in the time of trouble to the pro-Cretans. 

186 The Oldest Civilization of Greece (1901), very severely 
criticized by Evans in Man 1901, pp. 173-5, and still more 
severely and at still greater length by Torr in CR 1902, 
pp. 182-7, where he emphasizes not only the author's 
“extraordinary carelessness” already mentioned, but also 
his “outrageous misquotations;”’ 


Aegean Archaeology 


(1915); The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age (1928). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Spathethitische Bildkunst, by Ekrem Akurgal. Ankara 
Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Ya- 
yimlari No. 60. Arkeoloji Enstitiisii No. 4. Pp. xv + 
166, pls. 50, figs. 58. Ankara, 1949. 


The author applies the term Late Hittite to the art 
of the small principalities of northern Syria and south- 
east Anatolia between about 1200 and 720 B.c. He 
justifies this terminology by proving that the sculp- 
tures which constitute the subject of this book show a 
continuity in general conception and in detail with the 
art of the Hittite empire (ca. 1500-1200 B.c.). 

The task of assembling these Late Hittite sculp- 
tures into groups and of assigning dates to them 
which had been regarded by many scholars as hope- 
less has now been achieved by Akurgal. He distin- 
guishes three main phases of Hittite art, giving them 
the rather unwieldy names of Old-Late Hittite, 
Middle-Late Hittite and Young-Late Hittite. 

The first phase is characterized by a fairly close 
continuation of Empire art and dated approximately 
between 1200 and 900 B.c. though it survived longer 
in some sculptures. The second, middle phase is 
represented by works in which the traditional Hittite 
traits are in retrogression and in which new and for- 
eign stylistic elements come to the fore. Especially 
characteristic is the appearance of Assyrian influence. 
This phase, begins with the Assyrian expansion in the 
ninth century B.c. and continues until the time of the 
Assyrian king Tiglathpileser III who died in 727 B.c. 
The third phase which is preserved only in two locali- 
ties, Malatya and Kargamis, shows retention of some 
Hittite features, though Assyrian influence is strong. 
The sculptures assigned to this phase are dated in the 
time of Sargon of Assyria (721-705 B.c.) ora little later. 

With his eminently systematic approach and acute 
observation of detail, already evinced in an earlier 
work dealing with a single group of Late Hittite 
reliefs (Remarques stylistiques sur les reliefs de Malatya 
{Ankara 1943]), Akurgal analyses each feature of the 
human and divine appearance, the headgears, hair, 
beard, and dress, as well as every detail of the animal 
representations, for which the lion serves as an 
example. The chronology of each feature is established 
by comparison with works of the Hittite empire and 
with dated Assyrian works. 

Thus the different types of rendering the curls of 
the hair are discussed, a specifically Hittite curl, 
already recognized as such by Hogarth, is contrasted 
with the Aramean spiral curl which is traced back to 
Assyrian origins. The main difference between the two 
types of curls is not only that the spiral curl is longer 
but also that it is modelled in greater relief as in gen- 
eral the sculptures showing strong Aramean influence 


are distinguished from the more characteristically 
Hittite by having greater plasticity. The Aramean 
spiral curl, together with specific folds and sandals, 
serves to distinguish a number of reliefs as showing 
Aramean influence. The validity of these criteria is 
shown by the fact that they are missing in the sculp- 
tures of Kargamis, a site which Arameans do not 
appear to have occupied. 

Akurgal proposes to discuss more fully the different 
artistic trends in the various groups of Late Hittite 
monuments in the Corpus volume which is to follow 
the present work. Comment on the detailed treatment 
of these various series of sculptures may therefore be 
reserved for a review of the future volume. Some 
reservations, however, must be voiced here concerning 
Tell Halaf 
sculptures, which Akurgal assigns to the Late Hittite 
group of sculptures. 


the statements made in regard to the 


The classification as Late Hittite is based on several 
details of the lions on the orthostats of Tell Halaf, on 
a cap with frontal horn (seen on two of the reliefs) 
believed by Akurgal to be Hittite, and on the con- 
centric arrangement of the hair visible in most of the 
renderings of human figures in the Halaf sculptures, 
and considered by the author to be an exclusively 
Late Hittite feature. 

The reason given for the Hittite determination of 
the cap rendered in Oppenheim, The Tell Halaf, pls. 
33 b and 34 b, is that it has one horn protruding in 
front like a number of mitres on Hittite Empire repre- 
sentations (cf. p. 9 note 48). The rest of the cap, 
however, corresponds not to the pointed Hittite mitre 
but to the Kassite polos topped by a feather crown 
which appears as the divine headgear on Kassite 
monuments (e.g. King, Babylonian Boundary Stones, 
pls. XXI, LXXIV, XCI). At the beginning of the 
first millennium this headgear was taken over by the 
Assyrians, who seem to have been more closely bound 
than were the people of the south to the tradition of 
adorning divine mitres with bull's horns and usually 
added one or more pairs unto this originally Kassite 
crown. One pair of horns shown in side-view would be 
rendered as one horn protruding in front, for example, 
Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals nos. 679, 689; 
Moortgat, Vorderasiatische Rollstegel nos. 655, 656. 
Comparison of these Assyrian examples with the Tell 
Halaf caps shows that the latter are copies of Assyrian 
prototypes. 

The cap of a goddess from Kargamis, mentioned by 
Akurgal together with those from Tell Halaf, is prob- 
ably of a different type, deriving from Hittite head- 
gears (e.g. Bossert, Altanatolien 540, 768), rather than 
from Mesopotamian examples. 
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The third feature of the Tell Halaf sculptures con- 
sidered to be typically Late Hittite by the author, the 
concentric arrangement of the hair, is likewise open to 
discussion. Its occurrence in a sculpture of a beduin of 
the Akkad period found at Tell Asmar (OJC 17, p. 20, 
fig. 17) indicates that this manner of rendering the 
hair was neither limited in time nor in place to the 
Late Hittite principalities. 

Of the features cited by Akurgal thus only some 
details in the renderings of the lions can be accepted 
as indicating Hittite influence on the sculptures of 
Tell Halaf. The determination of these works as 
North Mesopotamian—Hurrian (with strong Assyrian 
influence), which was established by Moortgat, 
Goetze and others, on a broad basis which included 
not only stylistic but also iconographic features, 
therefore remains unimpaired. 

It is easily understandable that artists concerned 
with a more abstract rather than with a realistic 
rendering of the lion would be influenced by the im- 
pressive Hittite forms, as is also shown by the accept- 
ance of these forms by the Proto-Corinthian vase 
painters. 

In this relationship between Late Hittite and Early 
Greek work the author rightly sees the main import- 
ance of Late Hittite art, which, though not producing 
monuments of great artistic value, served as one of 
the main transmitters of Near Eastern influence to 
the West. 

The book is illustrated by excellent detail photo- 
graphs and explicit drawings which greatly facilitate 
the reader's task in following the author’s valuable 
exposiuions. 

QUEENS COLLEGE 


EpitH PoRADA 


Karatepe Kazilari (Birinci On-Rapor). Die Ausgra- 
bungen auf dem Karatepe (erster Vorbericht) 


by H. Th. Bossert, U. B. Alkim, H. Gambel, N. 
Ogunsu and J. Stisen. (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Yayin- 
larindan V. Seri, No. 9.) Pp. 83, pls. 36. Ankara, 
1950. 


The first preliminary report of the Karatepe exca- 
vations in book form sums up the results of three 
campaigns (Autumn 1947, Spring and Autumn 1948), 
previously made known in publications of the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul and in various periodicals, news- 
papers, and lectures (cf. ‘Bibliographie”’ 76-83). 

Karatepe was a fortified elevation in the valley of 
the Ceyhan river in southeastern Anatolia. Together 
with fortifications on the other side of the river on a 
hill called Domuztepe it dominated the plain of 
Andirin to the north and to the west the ancient 
caravan road which led from the southern plain into 
the Taurus mountains. 

The ruins so far investigated date from the end of 
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the eighth century B.c. They consist in an edifice on 
top of the hill—probably a palace which includes a 
section built on the bit hilani plan—and another large 
building the character of which is even more inde- 
terminate than that of the topmost edifice. The reason 
for this uncertainty concerning the character of these 
buildings is due in part to the paucity of small finds in 
the excavations which may indicate a short period of 
occupation, 

Surrounding the buildings on the hill was a polygon 
of impressive city walls 4 m. to 4.20 m. wide and forti- 
fied by rectangular towers of which twenty-eight have 
been traced. An upper and lower gate gave access to 
the city. Both gates were reached by ramps bordered 
by a system of towers which covered their flanks as 
well as their main axes. 

Both gateway buildings were laid out according to 
a T-shaped plan consisting of a central passage which 
led up to a hall with two lateral recesses. Along the 
walls of these gate structures were lined up inscribed 
and sculptured slabs which present the main interest 
of the excavation. The sculptures are discussed by 
Halet Cambel (56-59). However, this section is merely 
a summary of an article previously published by her 
in Oriens 1 (1948) 147-162, to which readers interested 
in a more thorough discussion of this material should 
be referred. 

As Miss Cambel points out, the reliefs are not great 
works of art. Their interest lies in the ethnic tvpes and 
objects of material culture which 
they portray; the insight they provide into the pro- 
cedure followed by the stone cutters; and most of all 


such as a ship 


in the mixture of stylistic trends which they manifest. 
Thus, Egyptian elements are represented in two ren- 
derings of Bes and ina slab showing a mother suckling 
her child, Mesopotamian traits are evident in the 
motifs of antithetical bull-men and goats and of a 
hero between two lions, certain details of costume are 
reminiscent of Phoenician works, and relations with 
the Tell Halaf sculptures are seen in the rendering of 
the sphinx from Karatepe, which resembles similar 
monsters found at that North Mesopotamian site 

It is interesting to note that according to an article 
by U. B. Alkim published in Belleten 14, No. 56 (1950) 
649 ff. a fusion of Northwest Mesopotamian and of 
Anatolian influences can also be discerned in the archi- 
tecture of Karatepe. Excavations made in the edifice 
on top of the hill in the seasons following those re- 
ported in the book under review, showed that this 
edifice is a palace with different sections divided by 
courts like the Assyrian palaces of Til-Barship and 
Arslan-Tash, whereas the above-mentioned bit hilani 
character of the plan is of Anatolian origin. 

In the article just cited Alkim also states that the 
fortress of Karatepe, contrary to earlier opinions 
voiced by the excavators, does not only represent one 
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occupation layer to be dated about 720 B.c. but shows 
evidence of a preceding stage of occupation. 

Such an earlier occupation layer in Karatepe might 
serve to explain the presence on the opposite hill, 
Domuztepe, of sculptures of a different and slightly 
earlier type than those discovered at Karatepe. On the 
other hand, it is tempting to explain the striking dif- 
ferences in the two groups of Karatepe sculptures, 
established by Miss Cambel, on the grounds of a 
difference in time. As shown, however, by Akurgal, in 
an appendix to Spdthethitische Bildreliefs (Ankara. 
1949) 147, neither group can be earlier than the end of 
the eighth century B.c. since relationships which can 
be established between the Karatepe reliefs and works 
of other regions point to a late eighth or seventh cen- 
tury date. 

Another important result of the Karatepe excava- 
tions was the discovery of the bilingual Phoenician 
and hieroglyphic Hittite inscriptions. Aside from pro 
viding philologists with valuable information con- 
cerning hieroglyphic Hittite, the inscriptions contain 
historical data on the ancient inhabitants of the Kara- 
tepe region. These inhabitants were the Danunians, a 
people previously known only from a few scattered 
references in Egyptian, Assyrian, and Aramean texts. 

All in all the Karatepe excavations are contributing 
materially to our knowledge of Southeastern Anatolia 
in the dark centuries of the first millennium B.c. 

QUEENS COLLEGE Epitw PoraADA 


The Egyptian Coffin Texts IV: Texts of Spells 268-354, 
by Adriaan de Buck (The University of Chicago, 
Oriental Institute Publications vol. 67). Pp. xiv + 
413. The University of Chicago Press, 1951. $10.00. 


f volumes, the preparation and publi 


In this series o 
cation of which have now been in progress for more 
than a quarter of a century, the term Coffin Texts is 
understood to embrace all the funerary spells found, 
written in columns of cursive hieroglyphs, on the 
interiors of the numerous rectangular wooden coffins 
of the Herakleopolitan Period and the Middle King- 
dom (Dynasties IX-XII) and in a few stone sarco- 
phagi and sarcophagus-chambers of Dynasty XI. 
Thus, besides Coffin Texts sensu stricto—that is, spells 
occurring only in the coffins and sarcophagi of this 
period and nowhere else before Saite times—the auto- 
graphed columns of hieroglyphic inscription which 
fill the pages of these books include a number of 
incantations found also in royal pyramids of the late 
Old Kingdom and now generally referred to as Pyra- 
mid Texts,! and many others which we recognize as 
early versions of spells, or ‘“‘chapters,”’ of the so-called 
Book of the Dead, a collection of funerary writings best 
known to us from papyri of the New Kingdom and 
later periods. 
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This is particularly true of the present volume where 
among the eighty-seven spells published there are 
eighteen sections of Pyramid Texts and the whole or 
parts of twenty-four chapters of the Book of the Dead 
(see pp. xiii-xiv). Among the latter is the long and 
important Chapter 17 (Spell 335, pp. 184 
Spell 336, pp. 327-30 


326; cf. 
, here represented throughout 
most of its length by eleven copies and in its entirety 


by six. Also included in the present series of spells is 


the text (preserved in from one to six copies) of ‘‘the 
of the Dead (Chapter) 78,” 
issed by Dr. de Buck in an article 
ago in JEA 35 (1949) 87-97 


The texts of Spells 268-354 were cx 


earliest version of Book 
translated and dis¢ 
published three years 
pied from seven 
ty-six coffins or parts 
(Aswan, el-Bers! 


Lisht 


Thebes) and now distribu 


fins coming from el 


sites Beni Hasan 


Gebelein, Kau 
Boston, Brussel 
Chicago, Leningrad, London, New Haven, Ne 
Oxford, Paris, and urin); from the 


twelve modern cities (Berli 


well 


painted limestone ircophi an irial chamber of 


iro Museum; 


ber of Sekweskhet, still in 


Harhotpe from Thebes, 1 n ( 


and from the bur 
situ at Sakkarel 
texts were taken dire 
selves; in the other 
or earlier publicati 
For those unacquaint 
format of these vol 
that the present pr publishing parallel, auto 
graphed copies of al ‘offin Texts was inaugu 
rated shortly after the lusion of the First World 
War by Dr. (now Sir) Alan H. Gardiner and Prof 
Henry and that from 1925 onward 
the execution of the projec is been chiefly in the 
hands of Dr. Adriaan de Buck, Professor of I oh 
at the University of Leiden 


James asted 


Accounts of the plan 
and scope of the work and the methods employe 

be found in the to Volume | 

apter VII of Prof. Bre 

little book on The Oriental Institute (Chic ago, 1933). 
Volumes I and II appeared in 1935 and 1938, respec 


Introduction 


present series and in Cl 


tively, and were reviewed by M. F. Laming Macadam 
and J. Gwyn Griffiths in JEA 23 (1937) 268; and 
25 (1939) 115-6. The Second World War delayed the 
publication of Volume III which came out in 1947, to 
be followed, four years later, by the present volume. 

All four volumes consist primarily of sheets of auto- 
graphed hieroglyphic texts arranged in parallel verti- 
cal columns so as “‘to preserve in all cases the direction 
and relative position of the signs as found in the 
originals” and to allow the lacunae in the texts to be 
represented with as much accuracy as possible. Vol- 
ume IV contains 413 such sheets altogether similar to 
those of the preceding volumes except that the rubrics 
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in the texts are no longer printed in red, but are indi- 
cated by a distinctive background pattern. The text 
sheets are preceded by a half-page Introduction 
(p. viii), a list of the coffins and other sources used in 
this volume (pp. ix—xii), a list correlating the various 
designations of Spells 268-354 (Coffin Texts, Lacau's 
Textes religieux, Quibell’s Sakkareh texts, Book of the 
Dead, and Pyramid Texts) (pp. xiii-xiv), and a list of 
the sketch-plans provided here and there throughout 
the volume to illustrate the distribution of certain 
groups of texts on the walls of the coffins (p. xv). 

Further correlations of the Coffin Texts with other 
bodies of Egyptian funerary literature are available 
in Professor T. George Allen's Occurrences of Pyramid 
Texts with Cross Indexes of these and Other Egyptian 
Mortuary Texts (Chicago, 1950. Reviewed in AJA, 55 
[1951] 272-3); and a translation, commentary, and 
vocabulary-index of Coffin Text Spells 1-163 (based 
on Vols. I-II of the present edition of the texts) are 
given by Prof. Louis Speleers in his Texles des cercueils 
du Méyen Empire (Brussels, 1947). 

Dr. de Buck himself plans to top off his wholly 
admirable publication of these important texts with a 
volume incorporating complete indexes of the spells, 
details of palaeography, and other information which 
perforce has had to be withheld until the texts proper 
have been copied, collated, classified, and reproduced. 

C. Hayes 
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1 The principal blocks of Pyramid Texts preserved in 
the coffins, however, have been separated from the other 
spells and are being reserved for a later publication (see 
Vol. I, p. xi, and Allen, Occurrences of Pyramid Texts p. 4 
n. 18). 


The Later Dynasties of Egypt, by P. G. Elgood. Pp. 
vii + 154, pls. 2. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1951. 
15 shillings. 


In compiling this little history of Dynasties XX- 
XXXI the late Colonel Elgood is stated in the Preface 
to have ‘‘desired, as in his previous work on the 
Ptolemies” (The Ptolemies of Egypt (Bristol, 1938)), 
“to interest the general reader in the ruling personali- 
ties in Egypt during a period when the fate of the 
country was as intertwined with that of its neighbour 
states as it is in modern days.” There is every prob- 
ability that the book will achieve this aim. It is 
brightly and intelligently written and, though it con- 
tains little material which cannot also be found in 
Breasted’s listory of Egypt, published in 1905, its 
fresh approach to old facts and its occasional use of 
recent interpretations of these facts make it enter- 
taining and stimulating reading. The translations of 
Egyptian and other ancient texts cited from time to 
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time are for the most part taken from fairly recent 
publications, some of which are listed in the selective 
Bibliography of pp. 145-6. There is an Index of proper 
names (147-54); and a brief chronological list of rulers 
precedes the discussion of each succeeding dynasty or 
group of dynasties. The two plates reproduce a rather 
poor photograph of a well known statue of Ramesses 
III in the Cairo Museum and an extremely good 
photograph of Nectanebo II's stone falcon in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

The value of the book from the point of view of the 
student of late Egyptian history is somewhat less 
evident. The Bibliography and the scope of reading 
which it reflects are distinctly spotty. As against thir- 
teen selected works on the XXth Dynasty we find 
listed for Dynasty XXI only one title, a seven-page 
article by Prof. Jaroslav Cerny (JEA 32 [1946] 24-30) 
dealing with a chronological detail in the reign of 
Siamiin. Even this article appears not to have been 
read carefully, for Cerny’s conclusion that “Year 10 
of Psusennes II disappears from . 
the Twenty-first Dynasty’ 


. . the chronology of 
* is ignored, and on p. 24 
Psusennes II is assigned a reign of fourteen years. 
Use of Eduard Meyer's Gottesstaat, Militarherrschaft 
und Standewesen in Agypten and the pertinent sections 
in the second volume of his Geschichte des Altertums 
might have contributed materially to the chapters on 
the XXIst and XXIInd Dynasties. Here, too, the 
failure to take cognizance of Dr. Hermann Kees’ 
epoch-making Herihor und die Aufrichtung des the- 
banischen Gottesstaates has resulted in a revival of the 
old fallacy regarding a theocratic state and the so- 
called triumph of the priesthood of Amiin (pp. 6, 11, 
15-6, 19, 20, 22)—a theory selected some years ago 
by Prof. William Edgerton (JNES 6, 153) to illus- 
trate the ease with which such misconceptions are 
perpetuated. Again, reference to the publications of 
the Metropolitan Museum's Egyptian Expedition 
would have acquainted the author with valuable data 
on royal burials and reburials at Thebes during the 
XXIst Dynasty and would have permitted him to 
give much fuller and more accurate pictures of the 
mortuary temples of Ramesses IV (12-4) and the 
temple structures of the Persian Period in the Oasis 
of Kharga (126-7). Surely the evidence for the exis- 
tence at or near Tanis of the tomb of King Smendes, 
the founder of the XXIst Dynasty (BMMA nis. 5 
[1946-1947] 261-3), would have been worth mention- 
ing, as would also the part played by Queen Tewosret 
in the final stages of XIXth Dynasty history (1). 
Besides omissions of this type the book has scat tered 
through its, for the most part, carefully written pages 
a number of irritating minor inaccuracies. One ques- 
tions, for example, the implied distinction between 
Libyans and Meshwesh (2); the description of Amin, 
Ptah, and Ré‘-Atum as ‘‘national gods’’ (7); the plac- 
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ing of the temple of Ramesses IV “‘a little to the north 
of that of his father’ (12); the statement that ‘‘the 
rifling of . . . tombs continued unpunished until the 
Twentieth Dynasty” (17); the picture of the statue of 
the god Amen-Ré giving oracle by shaking its head 
violently (33); the assertion that during the New 
Kingdom Ethiopia was governed by a “‘vizier,’’ the 
implied attribution of the first occupation of Nubia 
to the kings of the XIIth Dynasty, and the locating of 
Semnah between the and third 
cataract” ; the description of XXVth Dynasty 
and earlier portrait sculpture as ‘‘expressionless’’ and 


midway 
(51) 


second 


the old cliché that “‘the regeneration of Egypt was the 
achievement of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty” (75); the 
belief that the most vigorous and realistic portrait 
statues belong to the XXVIth Dynasty (81); the 
supposition that the demotic script was more legible 
to ‘the laity’’ than the hieratic or hieroglyphic (82); 
the use of the term ‘‘answerers”’ in connection with the 
funerary statuettes of the XIIth Dynasty (83); and 
the interpretation of the stock expression “‘are begin- 
ning to fall to ruin’ to mean literally that the Sera- 
peum at Memphis was “in danger of collapsing” 
(83-4). 

While, then, The Later Dynasties of Egypt can cer- 
tainly be read with both pleasure and profit by layman 
and scholar alike, it is doubtful if it will ever replace 
or be consulted with the same confidence as existing 
works on the Late Dynastic Period by professional 
Egyptologists and historians, 

C. Hayes 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Handbuch der Archdologie im Rahmen des Hand- 
buchs der Altertumswissenschaft, begriindet von 
Walter Otto, fortgefiihrt von Reinhard Herbig. Vierte 
Lieferung (1. Lieferung des 2. Bandes). Pp. xxiii + 
402, figs. 95, pls. 56. C. H. Becksche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, Miinchen, 1950. 


This installment of the Handbuch der Archdologie 
contains three prehistoric sections. The first part 
(pp. 1-176), written by O. Menghin and seen through 
the press by V. Milojcié, deals with Europe except for 
the Aegean and Italy, as a sequel to Menghin’s treat- 
ment of Palaeolithic Europe in volume I of the Hand- 
buch. In the second part F. Matz writes about the 
Aegean (pp. 179-308). The manuscript was originally 
submitted by Karo but apparently enough remodel- 
ling was done to call the present version Matz’s opus. 
The third part, Kaschnitz-Weinberg’s section on Italy 
(pp. 311-402) was ready in galley-proof in 1933 and 
could only be brought up to date in footnotes and 
bibliography. He includes Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta 
in his systematic discussion of the art of the Aeneo- 
lithic through the early Iron Age periods. 
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In spite of obvious technical difficulties in producing 
this volume after a long interruption, and the conse- 
quent unevenness in approach, the result is a useful 
tool for the classical archaeologist. The combination 
of peripheral areas with Greece and Italy facilitates 
sideline research. Bibliography, maps, and site-lists 
are easily accessible, and a choice of good illustrations 
is offered on fifty-six plates 

The most comprehensive section and the one likely 
to be most used is that on the Aegean. A handbook 
on Aegean archaeology is badly needed. Fimmen's Die 
Kretisch-mykenische Kultur is out of date, and more 
recent manuals cope with only part of the field (Pen- 
dlebury, The Archaeology of Crete; Wace, 


Matz’'s work is concise and systematic 


M ycenae ). 
It presupposes 
some acquaintance with the field discussed, but car 
be used as a short-cut to literature and problems. Its 
bibliography is up to date although several publica- 
tions from allied countries were not accessible to the 
author. 

The fields treated are 
Cyclades, and W 


a good survey of 


Crete, the mainland, the 
\natolia (€ spec ially Troy). There is 
Troy which has its Handbuch treat- 
ment apparently in this volume. The archaeology of 
Anatolia is otherwise rather poorly treated in Walter 
Otto's series: some sketchy sections in W. Andrae’s 
Near Eastern part of the work (vol. I, pp. 709-711) 
are inadequate. We have a good cultural survey by 
Goetze, but a full archaeological treatment should 
form a counterpart to the Kulturgeschichte. 

A crucial element in the arrangement of a handbook 
is the author's attitude regarding controversies. In a 
dynamic field like Aegean archaeology the necessarily 
static approach of a handbook writer is put to a hard 
test. One wonders especially about such items as 
chronology, criteria used to cope with unarticulated 
prehistory, and the theories about origins and relations 
of Aegean phenomena. In such matters Matz uses a 
personal approach, known also from his previous 
works on the subject. 

1. Chronology. 


Early Bronze 


dates are contro- 
versial at the moment. Matz is a protagonist of a low 
dating system, putting E.H. from 24/2200 to 1900 
(202). This system is considered too low by most pre- 
historians, as is that for Troy (Troy II: 2300-2100, 
p. 215). Such dates should be presented with more 
reservations in handbook context. Milojtié and Bittel 
have voiced objections (cf. the latter in Festschrift 
Reinecke 22 tf). The absolute dates are not so impor- 
tant so long as they do not affect interpretation of 
cultural relations. But finding a connection between 
the fall of Troy II and the rise of Minoan sea-power 
seems impossible to non-Matz chronologists, who may 


rather look to the increasing relations in the Syro- 
Egyptian angle of the Mediterranean for the ex- 
planation. 
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2. Criteria. Matz believes in analysis of form and 
syntax of ornament as tools for archaeological re- 
search. These stylistic criteria are useful, but again a 
somewhat apodictic use of results reached by them 
may be objected to. 

In the present post-war stage, discussions of Indo- 
European elements in E.H. are no longer vitiated by 
irrational political arguments. Matz, who is free of 
Nordic thinking, makes a point of stating that hé 
rejects Fuchs’s arguments but that his belief in the 
Indo-European component in E.H. is unshattered 
(203 f.). No demonstration of this Indo-European 
element is inserted in the handbook. 

Much the same objection can be made to subjective 
explanations in the E.M. section. It is gratifying to 
see the question of the origin of typically Minoan 
features put clearly. If the Minoan style originates in 


thonous or connected with other cultures? Matz puts 


and this seems right—is it completely autoch- 
in his well-known plea for ‘“‘Kreta als Endstation der 
Diminiwanderung” (229). Spiral, maeander, whirligig, 
and “rapport” cannot be explained from the East or 
as ‘‘Motivimport” but must be the property of a group 
of immigrants from the Danubian Balkan area. The 
most prolific stage is E.M. II, although we do not see 
the extreme sublimation of Minoanized Dimini orna- 
until M.M. II, the 
Rightly Matz rejects immigrations from Egypt (230) 


ment “‘classical’’ epoch (239). 
or close interaction with Egypt and Mesopotamia for 
the initial stages. But he postulates a Danubian immi- 
gration on the basis of stylistic arguments, assuming 
that immaterial ornamental systems cannot wander 
without their flesh and blood representatives. One 
feels the stylistic criterion could be made into a more 
formidable argument if more attention were paid to 
decorative syntax in its application to specific ceramic 
or glyptic shapes. Chronological and general objec- 
tions to the Danubian hypothesis also should have 
received more emphasis in an objective account. 
Regarding the Minoan evolution Matz gives some 
common sense criticism of the magic belief in tripar- 
tite systems. Using his morphological criterion he 
suggests as the most sensible division: archaic phase 
E.M. I-M.M. II; classical phase M.M. III-L.M. I 
(200 years); and the late phase of L.M. II-III (223). 
There is much to be said for an art-history treatment 
of Minoan material on this basis, although fortunately 
the Handbuch traditional E.M.-M.M. 
division. Matz admits that E.M., being essentially a 


follows the 


Copper Age, should be understood as a special period. 
One could add that the palace age of M.M. I marks a 
definite new start of city culture with the achieve- 
ments of bronze-working and writing. The new episode 
is an east Mediterranean one. In this area ca. 2000 B.c. 
remains a vital date to modern archaeology. 
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The Neolithic cultures of 
the Aegean are admittedly difficult to 


3. Origins and relations. 
coordinate 
Matz gives a useful survey. Objection should be mad 
to the idea that the Cretan neolithic incised brar 
patterns have anything to do with Minoan (195, first 
suggested by Evans). This type of incision is primiti 
and occurs in Anatolia, too (e.g. Jrag 11 [1949] 196 
Enough has been said about E.H. in the previ 
paragraphs. The section on M.H. shows how litt! 
still 


the Gree 
the sudden rise in civilization in the shaft grave peri: 


know about the actual arrival of 
(no change in population, 264; military incursi 
Crete, 267), the political organization of the Gre 
this period (palaces?), and the relation of their t 
pottery products (Minyan and matt-painted v 
Metz stresses the tectonic feeling in the Matt 
which means stronger Indo-European elements t 
him (263). 

In the L.H. episode Matz is inclined to give 1 
credit to Cretan elements in mainland phenon 
the tholoi 
Cretan in origin (269) or at least rather products of a 


than is usually done. His belief that 
old Mediterranean mentality than independent n 
land creations (224 f.), seems hard 

against the neat local evidence in Greece. The id 
may be a Mediterranean one, but the tholos 
Knossos (Hutchinson JLN March 2, 1940) is a doubt 
ful argument to promote Crete as a pioneer builder 
tholoi. The same tendency to increase Crete’s share ir 
L.B. developments appears in the discussion of th 
palace style (269). 

Mycenaean architecture and pottery are well 
cussed. Tectonic features of L.H. ceramics of c 
find an eloquent advocate in Matz. The decline 


tioned int 


Mycenaean art and power is briefly mer 
last pages of the survey. In spite of all our stylist 
understanding, most theories fail to explain why tl 
Greeks, who are considered to have contributed tl 
best in Mycenaean art, went through the bleak ey 
sode of Granary style and Sub-Mycenaean before they 
found themselves and their strong feeling for te 

stvle again. Matz talks about ‘“‘Auflésung des Stilbe- 
griffs im Kunstgewerbe—Aushéhlung von innen he- 
in L.H. III C. This decadence is certainly 


servable, but theoretically 


raus” 


there is no reason for 


The Dorian invasion is a negative factor only. T 
explanation of the decline in art has to be sought in 
different directions, perhaps rather in the sudden 
breakdown of the East Mediterranean koine, showing 
that Greek civilization was not strong enough to go its 
autonomous course. 

If this review stresses controversies and takes objec- 
tion to insertion of personal views in a general hand- 
book, this does not imply that a strictly objective 
handbook would have been a more readable product 
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Matz’s attempts at solving vital questions are inter- 
esting to follow. Nowhere does he take too much space 
for speculative interpretations, and his account re- 
mains informative throughout. 

The semi-literate Aegean civilization needs a few 
speculative touches to enliven its description, but 
much more imagination is needed to put prehistoric 
Italy in a fascinating and sensible context. Kaschnitz- 
Weinberg goes through the verv prehistoric facts with 
care and patience. He manages to condense a sizable 
amount of information in his well-organized t:éatise 
Where he draws comparisons for the earliest material, 
some suggestions seem too bold and theoretical. One 
raises one’s eyebrows at the far-fifing comparison of 
aeneolithic Matera-ware and Halaf pottery, an hy- 
pothesis which takes for granted the very proble- 

Halaf 
338). A 


matical and unlikely westward expansion of 
culture beyond Syria and Cilicia (320, ef. 332, 
worse aberration is arguing against Egyptologists w 

deny Iranian origins for Negada I pottery. This kind 
of relationship is not, as Kaschnitz-Weinberg puts it, 
“sehr (321), but 


archaeologically impossible. 


wahrscheinlich”’ stvlistically and 


Iranian mysticism turns 
up again on p. 322 (““Treppenmuster, die in letzter 
Linie auf den iranischen Gétterberg zuriickgehen” 

g 


which could 


Apart from such minor derailments, 
have been prevented by closer codperation between 
the various Handbuch specialists, Kaschnitz-Wein- 
berg’s part of the new volume proves a helpful guide 
in the intricacies of Italian prehistory. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE MAcHTELD J. MELLINK 


Forschungen auf Kreta 1942, edited by Friedrich 
166, pls. 122. Walter de Gruyter 
Berlin, 1951. DM 80.00. 


Mats. Pp. vii + 


& Co., 


This handsome volume is a report of the researches 
of six archaeologists during the German occupation of 
Crete in 1942. Its eleven articles are proof of a high 
quality of archaeological research even in time of war. 
They are carefully edited by Friedrich Matz, who in 
his preface points out the difficulties inherent in such 
a production. He does not gloss over the fact that the 
Germans did not receive whole-hearted coéperation 
from the Greeks. At the beginning of 1945 the entire 
type and part of the illustrations were destroyed, 
causing the irretrievable loss of several original plans 
and delaying the publication for another six years. 
Frequent references in the notes to Pendlebury reveal 
a scientific indebtedness on the part of his German 
colleagues, and serve as a poignant reminder to Eng- 
lish-speaking readers of his unfortunate death. 

The material is arranged generally in chronological 
order. The first article, by Ulf Jantzen (1-12), deals 
with the Neolithic cave at Kumaro in the mountainous 
district of Akrotiri near Chania. Used as a burial 
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place, the cave yielded important examples of Neo- 
lithic pottery, some of which show connections with 
Boeotia and Thessaly 

The second arti le, by cn y ondorfe 
22), describes the exe ivation of a MM 
at Apesokari in the. Mesara 


the “‘tholoi”’ 


tholos”’ tomb 


It confirms the fact that 


Mesara have no connection wit} 


of the 


Mycenaean tholoi; in this case the lear] 


tomb was clearly 
i 


Mult 


oug 


not vaulted but covered with a flat stone roof 
MM I 


proper 


ple burials, rangi n time from 
MM II, were found in thol 


la 


h 
and in 


t ntn ron which w is also equipped with 


> grave gilts are 
ise in the Mesara: a 


“bird's nest” variety 


ribes the Mir 


It flourist 


atial phases at Mall 


on the fact that it is the westernmost Minoar 


vered. Its situation, controlling 


Minoan ‘domin 
tion anterior to LM III extended farther 


passes to west Crete. sugges that 


west tl 
has been generally believed. The site 
repay further excavation 


A second article by Jantzen (72-81) deals wit! 
LM necropolis of Kydonia, based upon a restudy 
part of the contents of the Museum of Chania, sal- 
from the fire of 1934. Working 


museum inventory, Jantzen was able to assign most 


vaged from the 


of the vases and metal objects to tombs in three 


specific areas in the city. The majority are typical of 
the earlier stages of LM III; they are distinguishable 
from Mycenaean, yet show the impact of the koine. 
The most interesting vase from Kydonia is a large 
straight-sided, high-necked pyxis with three loop 
handles (pls. 3,1 and 50), its belly-zone divided into 


= 

1 place for the cult of t dead and the honoring of a 
divinity haracteristic of the early 
imber of stone vessels 
of the EEN: and many examples 0 
thin-walled pottery i th poivchrome d 
tion, but not of t t! Kamares class. In the third 
article (23-26), lorfer oan 
settlement at Apes I was partia ‘ 
vated. MEM@Bhed at the same time as the ‘“‘tholos”’ 
and was destroyed earthquake at the end of 
MM II 

volume is contained in the articles by Ernst Kirsten 
27-61) and Kimon Grundmat 62-71) dealing with 
excavations at Monasteraki on the Charakes Mount 
in the present district of Ret ino. Here extens 
remains of a MM pal vere uncovered: although 
oni i small part of the palace proper was excavated, 
served MM pit int clearly to a palace | 
building periods ca letected, all of whi fall 
within the limits of MM. 7 palace 1s destroyed by 
earthquake before t eginning of LM and wa t 
rebuilt. Its significance rests partly on the fact that it 
furnishes an remodelled parallel to the t 
pal Phaistos, and Knos d 
palace yet 11 

mina 
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six panels, two of which contain pictorial subjects: 
superimposed rows of birds’ heads and a chariot scene. 
This last, although unknown in the Minoan ceramic 
repertory, is thoroughly un-Mycenaean in style; it 
resembles rather the loose pictorial style of the LM III 
larnakes. 

The following article by Heinrich Drerup (82-88) 
publishes a group of LM III vases discovered acci- 
dentally in 1942 during the construction of a bridge 
at Suda near Chania, most of them pedestrian work, 
but one deserving special mention. It is a fine loop- 
handled krater decorated with chariot scenes in pure 
Mycenaean style (pls. 3,2 and 65,4-6), a close relative 
of the British Museum krater from Klavdia in Cyprus 
(BM Cat. 1: 2, C 398)—in fact the only other example 
where the LH III A type of chariot scene has been 
applied to the new III B form. Certainly both origi- 
nated in the same geographic center: Drerup favors 
the East because of the spiral curl worn by the human 
figures; the reviewer feels that this argument is not 
conclusive since so many foreign elements were taken 
over in Mycenaean art. Rather, the discovery of 
another standard pictorial-style vase outside the 
Levant would seem to lend support to the mainland 
origin of the whole class. 


The two subsequent articles, also by Drerup, con- 


cern the site of Aptara, across the peninsula to the 
east of Kydonia. The first (89-98) is a topographic 
survey of the site which has been badly destroyed by 
Byzantine and mediaeval occupation. The circuit wall 
is dated by its masonry to the third century B.c., but 
parts may be earlier. Protogeometric and Geometric 
sherds have been found. The second article (99-105) 
deals with a small excavation of a double temple, for 
which Drerup favors a date at the turn from the fifth 
to the fourth century B.c. 

Gabriel Welter and Ulf Jantzen have collaborated in 
an article on the Diktynnaion (106-117), the famous 
sanctuary in the northwest part of the island visited 
by many early travellers. A small excavation there in 
the summer of 1942 revealed the form and architec- 
tural features of the Hadrianic precinct, but the sanc- 
tuary goes back at least to the seventh century. 

The final article by Ernst Kirsten presents a topo- 
graphic survey of West Crete (118-152). Perhaps it 
was in the interest of military expediency that so 
much of this volume is devoted to the western part of 
the island. Nonetheless this is a region where much 
remains to be done, and the Germans must be con- 
gratulated for focusing attention on it, and particu- 
larly for their discovery of the palace at Monasteraki. 

The book is printed in the usual high standard of 
de Gruyter with excellent photographs and plans and 
four color plates. 

Sara A. IMMERWAHR 

NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Aigina. Die Vasen des 10. bis 7. Jahrhunderts v. Chr., 
by Wilhelm Kraiker. Pp. 94, pls. A-E + 47. 
Verlag Gebr. Mann, Berlin, 1951. DM 56.00. 


This volume covers vases and sherds of the tenth to 
seventh centuries B.c. from Greek and German exca- 
vations in the town and graveyards of Aegina and at 
the Aphaia site. Owing to the gap in the occupation of 
the island in the last stages of the Bronze Age, the 
series begins cleanly with developed Protogeometric 
of Attic manufacture. It comprises Attic Protogeo- 
metric and Geometric with a little Orientalizing, 
other Geometric wares going back to the eighth cen- 
tury (hardly the ninth, as Kraiker, p. 12, implies for 
the Argive), a mass of Protocorinthian and Corinthian, 
and a few odd fragments of other seventh-century 
wares, of which little, if any (cf. p. 20; cf., however, 
Gebauer CVA Berlin I, 5), is assumed to be of local 
manufacture. The exclusion of the small East Greek 
Orientalizing material and of all wares (except the 
Middle Corinthian) subsequent to the seventh century 
results from the author's inability to complete his 
study on the spot in recent years. 

The introductory survey of the classes of vases 
consists mainly of an essay on the development in the 
splendid series of fine Protocorinthian ware which 
Kraiker considers (despite the Attic Orientalizing of 
pls: 42 ff. and CVA Berlin U) to outweigh all other 
classes of vases found in Aegina in its significance for 
early archaic vase-painting. In this survey Kraiker 
follows Payne, noting the necessity for some revision 
of Payne’s chronological divisions but confining him- 
self to occasional suggestions (notably, an acceleration 
of the development at the end of the Geometric). 
Though now and again he seems to miss the mark 
(e.g. no. 403 cf. Payne Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei 
pl. 16, and 481-3, which are much earlier than indi- 
cated, and 166 — and perhaps 251 — which should be 
much later), he is in the main convincing in his fitting 
of his own material into hard and fast divisions of 
another's making. 

The value of the work naturally lies in the methodi- 
cal description and illustration of the pottery. If there 
is a fault, it is that the material hardly deserved so 
lavish a presentation, especially since many of the 
pieces have already been adequately illustrated else- 
where. The descriptive text in the catalogue is equally 
generous, but the poorer for Kraiker’s abstinence from 
comment on forms, themes, and external connections. 
Comparisons are few and not always effective. There 
is no chronological arrangement in the Attic Oriental- 
izing. And identifications of painters are few and 
haphazard: e.g. the stumpy breeds of no. 340 have 
little affinity with the spindleshanks of no. 296; the 
shuffling figure of no. 348 has nothing of the litheness 
nor fine interior detail that characterizes the figures on 
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the Chigi vase — an important point in view of the 
question whether the latter, with its un-Corinthian 
letter forms, may not have been made in Italy; nos. 
554 and 585 have a freedom of outline which associates 
them with the Ram Jug rather than Opferrinne 2. 

Kraiker and the German Archaeological Institute 
deserve high praise for the care with which this im- 
portant collection of pottery has been made accessible 
to the reading public. Wagner's photographs are first- 
rate; the drawings (with the exception of no. 348) are 
adequate; and the printing and collotype reproduc- 
tions are excellent. It is not the author's fault that, 
owing to the incompleteness of his notes, the descrip- 
tion of some of the pieces is defective or that small 
errors have crept in where he had to fall back on 
examination of the photographs. 

Catalogue: nos. 49-50; from kraters like Munich 
1351 (JDAI 22 [1907] pl. 1). No. 65: from a kantharos. 
No. 83: Attie (cf. Deltion 2 [1916] 30. fig. 18). Nos. 
93-4 and other skyphos fragments, though fired red, 
may be Attic. Nos. 103-4 range from a Late Geo- 
metric bird skyphos (second from left in lower full 
row), which is actually no. 104, through a couple of 
generations of bird bowls to the later seventh century 
(lower row, right, which has two red stripes on the 
interior). No. 114: the clay does not seem un-Attic; 
the Thebes krater has hitherto been assumed to be of 
Attic origin. Nos. 156 and 162 are crossed on pl. 10; 
the reference to AM under no. 156 is false. No. 209: 
no white paint is now visible on the boar’s tusk. No. 
263: surely a dog (cf. no. 288 and NS 1893, 477). 
No. 267 (Amphiaraos pyxis): it does not seem to have 
been remarked that if the two letters on the left of 
the spoke of the chariot wheel are assigned to an upper 
register the remaining letters may read[’ Augit]apao|s]; 
the incomplete letter on the left of the fragment has 
only two strokes, not three as shown in pl. C. No. 273: 
the boar’s belly-stripe is painted red. No. 295: the 
unincised outlines are in fact the hind edge of the leg 
and the belly-line where not masked by the feather. 
No. 296: the “freehand circle” in the upper zone is 
surely the tail of a lion moving to right; lion (?), not 
boar, in the lower zone. No. 304: the appendage on 
the leg is surely the overlapping wing-tip of a bird. 
No. 322: “Outlines incised except lions’ necks”’ applies 
only to the larger fragment. Nos. 332 and 347: the 
short-tailed animals are goats. No. 335: apparently a 
breastplate on the chest, and perhaps originally 
painted white. No. 340: my pre-war note shows straps 
in added color on the sandal, but there is now no 
trace of them. No. 357: surely the horn of a browsing 
goat on the right. No. 392: my note is that this be- 
longs to the olpe No. 460. No. 407: a goat, not a boar 
(for the proportions cf. Payne, Necrocorinthia, pl. 
23.5). No. 423: the left-hand figure standing, not 
sitting; on the smaller fragment the left-hand figure 
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is evidently playing a double flute. No. 466: dog and 
hare. No. 477: not a bull for lack of tail. No. 487: 
surely Corinthian, probably also nos. 488-91. No. 529: 
on the right a boar, not lion. No. 553: from the rim of a 
kotyle-krater. No. 585: the patchiness of the painted 
surfaces is explained by the survival of the white 
paint where applied direct on the clay and the peeling 
of the dark glaze where the white was laid on top of it 
(for the two treatments contrast the two shins of the 
left-hand warrior); the box of the empty helmet seems 
to have been covered with a white wash; there is a 
zone of small painted rays running round the rim of 
the middle shield; for rapaunpiédca cf. Lorimer BSA 
42 (1947) 88 f., 133. 

Misprints: P. 12, middle (last quarter of the eighth, 
P. 19, near bottom (for 240 
read 340); P. 87, right-hand column, line 4 (for 429 
read 229), 


not seventh, century); 


J. M 


Cook 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


Die Anfange der griechischen Grossplastik, by Ernst 
Homann-Wedeking. Pp. 164, figs. 65 
briider Mann, Berlin, 1950. DM 15.00. 


Ver lag (Ge- 


The manifold and complex origins of Greek monu- 
mental sculpture have aroused much recent attention, 
and Dr. Wedeking’s book brings an important and 
Two 
the relation of 
monumental sculpture, which first appears on Greek 


attractive contribution to their study. main 


questions present themselves to him 


soil in the middle of the seventh century, to the small 


figures in bronze, clay, and ivory of the preceding 
hundred years; and the contribution of different parts 
of the Greek world to its development 


The chapter 
dealing with the latter question occupies nearly half 
the book. In it Wedeking strongly emphasizes the 
importance of the Cyclades. Many of the finest and 
most significant seventh-century figures are Cycladic; 
and there is much likelihood that the Naxians and 
Parians, whose islands are made of fine marble, would 
be the first to use this material for sculpture. More- 
over the inhabitants of the Cyclades were among the 
first Greeks to take to the sea, in the eighth century; 
and the frequency of early over life-size figures in the 
Cyclades may suggest that their sculptors were in- 
spired by what could be seen in Syria or Mesopotamia 
(not Egypt: Wedeking rightly makes the beginning of 
Egyptian influence in Greek sculpture contemporary 
with the first settlement of Greeks in Egypt in the 
late seventh century). A strong case can thus be made 
out for Cycladic primacy; strong, but not one which 
overcomes all doubts. The doubts arise from considera- 
tion of the small precursors of life-size sculpture, with 
which Wedeking’s first chapter deals. Those small 
figures which have a monumental look are rare in the 
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Cyclades, and are found chiefly on the Greek main- 
land, in Athens, Corinth, the Argolid, and Olympia; 
and, among the islands, in Samos. The same distribu- 
tion is shown by those figurines of a strongly Syrian 
stvle, which witness the earliest overseas influence 
from the direction from which the impulse to life-size 
and over life-size sculpture later came, and mark a sig- 
nificant stage on the way to clearer definition of the 
parts of the human form: the ivory women from the 
Dipylon, bronzes and terracottas from Ithaca, Delphi, 
Samos (19 ff.), and above all Corinth (116). (One 
might here add Crete; the eighth-century clay head 
from Knossos, J77S 56 [1936] 151, fig. 9, is very close 
to the head from Samos, Wedeking figs. 6-7.) If these 
small works are indeed the precursors of the monu- 
mental style, the step to large-scale stone sculpture 
might be expected in one of these areas. This Wede- 
142), emphasizing 
perhaps unduly the break with tradition involved in 


king denies (see especially 117, 


the step from small-scale to life-size sculpture. He 
connects this step with the change from aniconic cult 
(‘‘Menhir pillars”) to cult-statue, but these two legs 
on which his first life-size statues stand seem, to the 
reviewer at least, to be not of equal strength. 

If the monumental style is built up from smai!-scale 
beginnings, rather than springing full-grown with 
Nikandre and her Cycladic contemporaries, these 
should be preceded by half-size figures. There are such 
in bronze and stone: the Dreros triad and the Auxerre 
kore; but these are not earlier than Nikandre. They 
are Cretan (the Auxerre kore on grounds of style 
alone; it must be observed that many works commonly 
regarded as typical of seventh-century Crete are of 
unknown provenience: Wedeking suggests that some 
of these may be Island works—the bronze head in 
Karlsruhe perhaps Samian, 75, following Ohly; the 
small bronze kouros from Delphi perhaps Cycladic, 
68). But there is little to be said now for the old 
Pancretan view; in a brilliant analysis of the unor- 
ganic nature of Cretan art, especially vase-painting 
(110 ff.), Wedeking deals it what may be its death 
blow. The alternative view at present current is that 
the centre of new developments is most likely to be 
Corinth or Argos, the centres of the ‘‘dedalic”’ style 
(a word avoided by Wedeking, with good reason). 
One must then account for the poverty of this region 
in large seventh-century statues, and infer their 
existence from the monumental qualities to be dis- 
cerned in small works. In principle this causes little 
difficulty, for there are great lacunae in our knowledge 
of the seventh century: witness the recent discovery 
in Samos and Athens (cf. 72) of works related to the 
“‘dedalic”’ style and therewith the proof that it is not a 
“Dorian” style. But the argument from silence has 
some basis, for if there was life-size Corinthian sculp- 
ture in the seventh century one might have expected 
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some remains of it in the rich deposits at Perachora. 
The art of seventh-century Corinth as revealed at 
Perachora is mainly a miniature art, and this is rein- 
forced by Wedeking’s characterization of Protoco- 
rinthian vase-painting, in contrast to the large style 
of Protoattic and Cycladic (137 ff.). It is only on the 
latter, and particularly on Naxian vases, that he finds 
“einen monumentalen Bildstil.’’ But this is a two- 
dimensional, not a plastic style; in fact there is more 
plastic quality in some Protocorinthian drawing than 
in any Cycladic. It seems therefore that the compari- 
son with vase-painting does not greatly forward the 
case for Cycladic primacy. 

The question is indeed more complicated than tl 
present discussion can show, and no simple answer 
can be right. The first chapter, on the precursors of 
the monumental style in ‘“Kleinplastik,”’ rightly em- 
phasizes the part of Samos. Wedeking publishes 
the first time (figs. 60-61) a wooden head of the early 
seventh century, a valuable relic in one of the chief « 
early materials, and calls attention to an eig! 
century forerunner of the kouros among the Sami 
terracottas (fig. 12)—though the type had far to g 
before reaching fruition in the New York kouros. The 
same primacy is evident in the development of monu- 
mental architecture, for the early Samian Heraion 
with its peristyle is contemporary with the hut-model 
from the Argive Heraion and the unpretentious 
Limenia temple at Perachora. Yet there is no direct 
evidence that Samos had important early monumental 
sculpture. One may only remark the close relations 
throughout this period between Samos and Argos, 
Samos and Naxos. 

There is much else in the book: the analysis of the 
literary traditions about Daidalos and the begin: 
of Greek sculpture; the discussion of early inscriptio 
on statues; the important discussion of the Atti 
tribution, beginning with the Dipylon Master, to the 
development of Greek sculpture, and its influence in 
the Cyclades (86 ff.). Not every one will perhaps agree 
with the sharp differentiation of the school of the 
Dipylon Master from the more earthy ‘‘Solonian” 
style of the Sunion colossus (distinguished from the 
Sunion torso), (79 ff., 96), but the suggestion calls 
attention usefully to the very complex nature of the 
Attic tradition. Enough has been said to show that 
this is a book worth reading and pondering, both for 
its general thesis and for its detail. It is attractively 
produced and illustrated. 

T. J. DUNBABIN 

ALL Souts COLLEGE, OxForRD 


Corinth XIV. The Asklepieion and Lerna, by Carl 
Roebuck. Pp. xi + 183, figs. 34, pls. 69, 5 maps. The 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 


Princeton, 1951. $10.00. 
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The Asklepieion of Corinth and the adjacent foun- 
tain of Lerna, with which is was connected by a ramp, 
are north of the theatre, between the gymnasium 
(not as yet excavated) and the city wall. The explora- 
tion was carried out from 1929 to 1934 under the 
direction of de Waele, while Dutch member of the 
American School at Athens. It was resumed and com- 
pleted in 1946/1947 by C 
with his predecessor (whose preliminary reports ap- 
peared in AJA 37 [1933] 417 ff. and 39 [1935] 352 ff.) 
has undertaken the publication by himself. 


Roebuck, who in agreement 


The Asklepieion was pre ceded on the site by an ear- 
r temenos, the outline of which can be recognized 
inks to cuttings in the rock. Roebuck reconstructs 
there a little sanctuary comprising in a rectangular 
peribolos a cult statue covered by a baldachin (there 
are tracesof four woodencolumns),analtaranda table of 
offerings from which runs a drain to a pit. This archaic 
sanctuary was completed by an oikos with two rooms 
of different size, one roofed (traces of a support in the 
, the other not, a rectangular favissa, and sev 
eral wells. A dedication on the rim of a krater, dating 
from the first half of the sixth century, allows us to 


attribute the santuary to Apollo (‘AmélAlAovos ini 


Toward the end of the fifth century, as dated by the 


louble T-clamps in the base beside the 


n wall, 
the tenemos was perhaps divided between Apollo and 


Askley 


t the end of the fourth century the building of a Hel- 


ios, a god whose growing importance prompted 


nistic sanctuary connected with the construction of 


fountain of Lerna 
This sanctuary of Asklepios comprised a temple, an 
r, an offertory box, and various statue bases, a col 
onnade in the north (completed later, in the third cen 


tury, on the three other sides), and an abaton in the 


west—all arranged symmetrically in the rectangular 


precinct. The temple, which was of modest dimen- 
sions (13.60 meters by 6.99 meters), was Doric pro- 
stvle with four columns. It was damaged by the sack 
of Mummius (146 B.c.) and not repaired until the 
\ugustan period. It seems to have stood until the end 


of the fourth century A.D. The most remarkable of the 


sanctuary buildings forming the western limit of the 
peribolos had one toward the 


Asklepieion and two storeys on the side of Lerna. 


storey on its side 
The upper storey with a lustral chamber in the south 
wing and an entire system of conduits formed part of 
the Asklepieion, probably the abaton used for rites 
of incubation of those who came to consult the god. 
The lower st rey consisted of dining rooms opening 
on the court of Lerna. In the south a gently sloping 
corridor connected with the neighboring fountain, 
which was also connected by a staircase in the north 
wing of the abaton. The ramp led through an Ionic 
propyleum to an enormous square surrounded by 
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porches. Its south side was taken up by several big 
reservoirs and the fountain of Lerna. The capacity of 
these reservoirs and the rate of flow of this fountain 
suggest that the water served not only the patients of 
the Asklepieion but also the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring quarter. To Pausanias (II, 4, 5) the fountain 
appeared as independent, the ramp being at that time 
shut off by buildings. But the 


sanctuary and the fountain of 


symmetrical arrange- 

ment of the Lerna 

make it clear that there was originally a single plan, 

even if in Roman times the public character of the 

fountain must have been predominant 
rhe detailed study of the 

ture of the monuments is ¢ 

offerings and 

are told, the 

\ kle pieion 

all a ric | 

of Ask! 

body 

Corinth 


ispended by 


ly mounted on 


thongs 
from the 
plaques, at yressing the 
appreciation ¢ the disease 


lrawing the 


ilmost 
inscriptions of 
few words of Pa 


Isanias 

allows us to define 
tionship between tl o | ing divinities, 

\poll Askle 

cult of klepi \ itr 


rmine the date 
when the duced in Corinth 
Pelo 


vidauros 


from what is known tuaries in the 


ponnese. Asklepios probably came from | 


toward the end of the fift entury and 


was at first 


Apollo and housed in the 


associated with 


oikos. He rapidly > majority of 
the dedications date from the late wr early 


istic sanctuary was constructed for him 


fourth 


century—that he ecl ind the great Hellen 


Chis prosper- 
ity lasted until the destruction of Corinth by the Rom- 
ans in 146 B.c. Later 


the cult 


in the Roman imperial period, 


was renewed rather modestly, with t pa 


tients favoring more and more the great sanctuaries 
of Epidauros, Kos, and Pergamon. Separated from the 


Asklepieion, the fountain of Lerna then took on a 
secular and independent character 

The last chapters ot the book are devoted to the 
the Askle- 


inscriptions, 


Christian monuments and documents of 


pieion, the chapels, tombs, funerary 


vases, lamps, etc. The definitive ruin seems to have 
been the work of the Visigoths under Alaric in a.p. 396, 


soon completed by the local Christian community 


72 
223 
| 
indicated by t fering, rather than as 
attention of the iler to t disease before the cure 
While the lins of the 1 gs date primarily from 
the Hellenistic period, the 
earlier. In the abset f 
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Roebuck’s work is a model publication. Lucidity 
and frankness of exposition are first-rate merits for an 
archaeologist. When they are combined as here with 
the clear plans and sections drawn by the architect 
J. Travlos, they cannot fail to convince. The publica- 
tion of the Corinthian Asklepieion, added to those of 
Priene, Kos, and Pergamon, and to the recent work 
on the sanctuaries of Epidauros and Athens, will 
doubtless help the fortunate excavators of Gortys, 
with its tholos and Eastern loutron, to write 4 propos 
of the two new Arcadian sanctuaries, the study that is 
still lacking on the réle of water in the ancient cults 
of healing. 

R. DEMANGEL 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTPELLIER 


Odegos tes Delou, by N. M. Kontoleon. (Archaioi 
Topoi kai Mouseia tes Ellados, 3)., Pp. 184, figs. 
109, 1 folding plan. The Archaeological Society, 
Athens, 1950. 


This excellent guide to Delos is composed of three 
parts, an introduction on the geography, myths, and 
history of the island; a detailed account of the ancient 
remains in situ; and a description of the most impor- 
tant objects in the Museum. It has an index, as well 
as a brief bibliography, which gives a useful list of the 
volumes that have so far appeared in the series 
Exploration archéologique de Délos published by the 
French School and of modern monographs and collec- 
tions of inscriptions. 

The illustrations, many of which are taken from 
publications of the French School, are well chosen. 
Numerous plans and restorations of buildings supple- 
ment the lucid text. Two seventeenth-century draw- 
ings, one showing the head of the colossal Apollo of 
the Naxians still in place, the other Mount Kynthos, 


and Tournefort’s map are included along with many 
photographs of landscapes and architectural remains. 
One is glad to see a picture of the Sacred Lake 
before it was drained and three views of the lions that 
overlook it. Five Mycgnaean ivory reliefs are illus- 
trated, among them @ warrior with a figure-eight 
shield. Sculpture of the archaic and Hellenistic periods 


is well represented, and a few fifth-century pieces are 
shown. Nine photographs of Hellenistic floor mosaics, 
five examples of wall decoration (restored), and one 
altar painted with a sacrificial scene help to make daily 
life in ancient Delos vivid. A few pieces of pottery 
(Corinthian, Rhodian, and Attic black-figure) and a 
terracotta protome conclude the list of objects of art 
illustrated. 

Naturally, a site like Delos is not without moot 
questions, archaeological, religious, and historical. The 
author occasionally indicates that differences of opin- 
ion exist on identifications of buildings, etc., but avoids 
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extended discussions, which are out of place in a guide- 
book. This reviewer, who is not an expert in architec- 
ture or in Hellinstic history, will limit her comments 
to mythology and matters related to it. 

The geographical distribution both of independent 
cults of Leto and of personal names formed from hers 
suggests that she was a goddess of southwestern Asia 
Minor. It is therefore unlikely that she was an earlier 
bride of Zeus than Argive Hera, as is stated on p. 13; 
see Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 1, 
470 f., The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion? 516 f. On 
page 10, in the summary of the Homeric Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo, Leto is called a mortal; I cannot see 
why. In this same summary details from later narra- 
tives of Apollo's birth are inserted. Delos is described 
as a floating island, which is not the case in the hymn, 
and Leto’s wanderings are motivated by Hera's wrath, 
whereas in the hymn the lands refuse to receive Leto 
out of fear of Apollo (see Gemoll on line 47). Some 
scholars, it is true, think Hera’s anger was the older 
motive and that it was merely suppressed by the poet 
of the hymn. They ignore the fact that in the early 
period Apollo was a dread god. This feeling about him 
is conspicuous in the Iliad, as Nilsson has remarked 
(Geschichte der griechischen Religion 1, 346-7, 528) 
and still appears (so, at least, it seems to me) in sixth- 
century representations of the death of Tityos. We 
may compare the beginning of the hymn, where all the 
gods except Zeus and Leto start up from their seats 
at his approach. Further inaccuracies in summarizing 
the hymn appear on page 12. Not all the goddesses, 
but all the &ptorat goddesses except Hera were with 
Leto on Delos. The quotation marks enclosing “resting 
her hands on a palm tree near Kynthos and the 
streams of Inopos”’ are puzzling. In lines 17-18 of the 
hymn it is said that Leto leaned against Kynthos close 
to the palm tree near the streams of Inopos, in lines 
117-8 that she put her arms around the palm and 
knelt in the meadow. It should not be said that at 
Apollo's birth Delos was filled with gold and blossomed 
with flowers, for the flowers and the gold belong to 
alternate readings, both of which happen to have been 
preserved. On page 13 it is said that Homer identified 
Ortygia with Rheneia; this cannot be proved. Erysich- 
thon was not a king of Athens (16) but the son of a 
king; he died while his father Kekrops was still reign- 
ing. The stories connecting Athens with Delos sum- 
marized on this page are not necessarily genuine 
traditions testifying to early relations between the 
two places, but may have been invented by 
Athenians for political ends. 

In lines 8-9 of page 76 ‘ 


the 


at the northern end of its 
east side’’ seems to be a mistake for ‘“‘at the southern 
end of its west side.” In lines 14-15 of page 135 “‘west’” 
is apparently a mistake for ‘‘east.”’ In line 25 of page 
139 there should be no ny ephelkystikon at the end of 


= 
| 
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the verb, for none appears in the inscription. On page 
143 the caption of figure 75 is repeated under figure 
76. On page 12, line 20, for Thetis read Themis. In 
line 23 of page 54 the first pair of parentheses should 
be deleted. In line 20 of page 57 a rho should be sub- 
stituted for the parentheses. In line 3 on page 64 
should we not read B for A, i.e., “north” for “east’’? 
In the fourth line of page 132 the numeral 4 should 
be changed to 5. On page 160 a full stop has dropped 
out of line 17. The heading of pp. 31 and 33 should be 
Ta épeimca. On the folding plan at the back of the 
book the number 29 is given not only to the Sacred 
Lake but also to two small contiguous structures at 
the northeast corner of the Stoa of the Italians. 

The book is not only a very useful guide, but makes 
pleasant reading. It is well written. On page after page 
the author, seemingly without effort, sometimes mere- 
ly by using the word “‘small’’ of this or that, evokes 
the island’s peculiar charm. 

MarjoriE J. MILNE 
THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ART 


Poseidon und die Entstehung des griechischen Git- 
terglaubens, by Frits Schachermeyr. Pp. 219, 1 map 
A. Francke AG. Verlag, Berne, 1950. Swiss frs. 
13.80. 


The Greek gods, as represented in literature and art, 
are familiar figures with clear outlines; yet when we 


look at their cults and local associations they may 


seem almost as elusive as was the ghost of Patroclus. 
Hestia indeed stayed within the type of Sondergélter, 
deities with a specific function, and is an exception; 
but when a god became, so to speak, a person, new 
attributes and relationships were readily created. 
Poseidon, like Hermes,' presents special difficulties. 
To be sure, Poseidon is purely Greek and he is in a 
quite special sense elemental, with all the attributes 
of fresh and salt water. At the same time, the develop- 
ment of his cult (illustrated here by a map) belongs 
mainly to an early period and to parts of Greece 
which have left relatively little impress on the literary 
record. 

Schachermeyr has made a courageous, well-in- 
formed, and useful attack on the problem. Like Wila- 
mowitz, he accepts the view that the name means 
“husband of Da (i.e. earth),""* and holds that the god 
was believed to be this and was once envisaged as 
theriomorphic (usually as a horse). Schachermeyr gives 
a remarkable discussion of the evidence for the taming 
and utilization of the horse; this is very much ad rem, 
as is his emphasis on the length of time during which 
Greek-speaking people were in Greece before the 
heyday of Achaean power. His coinage of the term 
“anthropopsychic”’ (110, n. 1) as distinct from anthro- 
pomorphic brings out an important fact, and his able 
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discussion of Pegasus includes illuminating remarks on 
Bellerophon as an Achaean soldier of fortune and on 
the manner in which such stories found their way into 
the epic tradition of Greece proper. He seems to me 
less happy in his suggestion that the story of the 
Trojan Horse*® is a mythological formulation of the 
destruction of Troy VI by earthquake. 

To return to his main theory, it is true to many 
essential facts; apart from the evidence of worship, 
Plutarch, Q. Conv. 4.4.3, 668E indicates that Poseidon 
and Demeter could I do, 


however, doubt whether we should suppose that there 


naturally be associated 
was a single original type of Poseidon such as Schach- 
ermeyr postulates and that, when some features are 
missing, they must be thought to have been excised. 
Further, I cannot see that it is established that either 
Poseidon or the horse was essentially chthonic.‘ 

In spite of these and minor reservations® this is a 
stimulating and valuable contribution to our studies 
and deserves many readers 

ARTHUR Darry Nock 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


1Cf. CW 42 [1948] 62 f 

2 As A. B. Cook, Zeus II 585 remarked “it seems to me 
more likely that the god was named in his own right than 
in virtue of his relation to the goddess."" A name is one 
thing; a description such as ‘“‘husband of Rhea" in Pindar, 
OL2.77 (of Kronos) or an epithet such as gataochos 
(which H. J. Rose, Ancient Greek Religion 56 and others 
interpret as “embracing Earth": 
gr. Rel. 1, 419) is another 

* The ancients also thought that this called for some 
special explanation; cf. Servius on Aen. 2.15 

*Cf. L. R. Farnell, Cults IV, 42, 51; M. P. Nilsson, 
Gesch. gr. Rel. 1 181, n. 3; 421, n. 10. Unlike Hades, 
Poseidon enjoyed widespread worship; further, Helios, 
who cannot be called chthonic, had fast steeds 

* So on p. 170 it was not Phoenicians but the genos of 
the Phoenikes who had a dispute with the men of Phal- 
eron about the priesthood of Poseidon; cf. W. S. Fergu- 
son, Hesperia 7 (1938) 25 I welcome what is 
said (111) on the natural basis of theriomorphic cult, 
(180) on the cult of Zeus at Panamara, as well as other 


aliter, Nilsson, Gesch. 


Contra, 


individual observations 


Huit recherches sur les origines Italiques et Romaines, 
by Jean Gagé. Pp. 252. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1950. 
750 frs. 


Is Rome an “Indo-European” settlement on the 
Tiber? And, with the exception of the Etruscans, are 
the Italic tribes, among which it grew, exclusively 
related to this group of languages and to this civiliza- 
tion? 

M. Gagé examines methodically this general prob- 
lem by analyzing a number of specific cases, and, as he 
believes that such a study must be based essentially 
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on a careful reading of the first books of Livy, he con- 
siders it a problem of reinterpretation, which should 
avoid hypercritic negation, naive conservatism, and 
extravagant reconstruction. 

In almost every case some ancient rite, attested in 
Roman religion, is examined by the author and used, 
at least as a starting point, for showing that certain 
rituals, whose prototypes are generally found in pre- 
hellenic Asia Minor and in Thrace only, are to be 
recognized at the root of particular Roman traditions. 
Two basic ideas come to the fore throughout the eight 
essays: the exceptional importance of the Umbrians 
in the formation of primitive Rome, and the signifi- 
cance of Tibur, its religion and its language, in ancient 
Latium. 

That the subjects of M. Gagé’s inquiries are quite 
stimulating and provocative will be made clear by a 
brief summary of the recherches. 

Recherche I (15 ff.) is an attempt at a new interpre- 
tation of the stele of Lemnos, based on the funerary 
ritual preserved for us in the legend of Mezentius at 
Caere. 

Recherche II (29 ff.) is an essay on a new reading of 
the Tahulae Iguvinae, in which the author considers 

he Umbrian rituals of caprification and their influence 
the earliest phases of Roman religion. 

Recherche III (49 ff.), taking for its text Livy, 

7.6, proposes to demonstrate that the tumultus 

Gallicus of Roman history conceals the secret of an 


795 


Umbrian tumultus: a common religious reaction in 
face of a common danger, resulting in total mobiliza- 
tion and in apotropaic rites. 
Recherche IV (73 ff.) is perha haracter 
istic of the author's method. Here M. Gagé sets out to 
demonstrate that certain clans from the Troad had 


probably brought to and maintained in Etruscan Veii 


ps the most « 


some ritual traditions whose origins are to be sought 
in Thymbra, and at this point he argues that some 
priestly college, the *thumbirt, must have developed 
at Veii the oracular and sacrificial technique which 
character 


functions of the earliest duumvirt 


sacris faciundis in Rome. If this hypothesis is valid, 


one must admit, according to the author, that upon 
the capture of Veii, Rome reserved for itself the pres- 
tige of this religious heritage, and that in this episode 
we must recognize the historical basis for the Trojan 
tradition in Roman lore. It is, of course, for the mytho- 
historian to decide whether the story of the landing of 
Aeneas at the mouth of the Tiber is the direct result 
of an actual migration. 

Recherche V (97 ff.) deals with some Etruscan 
funerary rites which the author likes to detect in what 
he calls ‘the ritual bath of life’? in the Tomba della 
Caccta e della Pesca, and in the human sacrifice to the 


shade of Patroclus in the Tomba Frangots. 
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Recherche VI (199 ff.) is an interesting account of 
the flight of the Tarquins and its relation to ephebic 
conspiracies of Etruscan type in the light of a novel 
interpretation of one of the laws of the Twelve Tables 
(si pater filium ter venum duutt) and of the ius Papi- 
rianum, 

Recherche VII (143 ff.) examines the dramatic epi- 
sode of the praeda Veientana (Livy, 5.22 ff.), and the 
aurum Gallicum of the Roman Capitol from the point 
of view of Capitoline symbolism. 

Recherche VIII (185 ff.), under the general title 
of ‘‘Caerimonia”’ considers some examples of ritualistic 
execution, and the significance of the Vestals’ carpen- 
tum in the magic investiture of early Roman kings. 

Throughout his work the author displays keen in 
sight into the many challenging problems, 
though at times his interpretations may appear rather 
strained, Occasionally, 


however, literary and epigraphic evidence is supple 


they are always ingenious. 
mented by somewhat labored postulates of asterisked 
words. To cite but two examples, on p. 114 the author 
is tempted to recognize in the illustrious family names 
of the Sienese Salimbeni and Piccolomini some sym- 
bolic relation to the Salii on the one hand, and to an 


umnus, on the other. 


Etrusco-Umbrian divinity, *Picl 
On p. 138 he explains the Etruscan Macstarna with a 
old Latin 
* Mag(t)starn, * Magistran. 


reference to an word for magistracy, 


The apparent connection of some details in Da 
Porto'’s story of Romeo and Juliet with an ancient 
the Gallograect (69) and the 


parallel of the Sienese Festa del Palio with an Etruscan 


Umbrian sacrifice of 
ephebo-equestrian parade (113) may be no more than 
\nd by Wa'\ 
it might be of interest to M. Gagé 
capillata in which he would like to dis 


interesting coincidences. coincidence 
‘rn a symb« 
emblem of certain Lydian hostelries connected with 
Latin diversoria (214-215) has many parallel 
frasca (a pine, or similar evergreen branch on the door 
of Italian roadside inns) which to this day reminds the 
passer-by of the pause that refreshes 

The 
chosen for making a point, though at times, as in the 
case of the Tomba della Caccta e della Pesca (98 ff.) 


monumental evidence, if well 


not “WwW, IS 


genre tableaux are given, perhaps, too esoteric an 
interpretation. 

Most of the typographic errors are corrected in 
the Suppléments et Corrections (219 ff.) and the remain- 
ing few, such as Latuim for Lattum (5), mots Ciminiens 
for monts Ciminiens (78), Allumiert for Allumiere (106), 
and Costumanzi for Costumanze (113) are hardly a 
nuisance. The indices (nominum et rerum, verborum, 
auctorum) are excellent. 

M. Gagé is to be congratulated on this very read- 
able and highly provocative piece of work which con- 


| 
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stitutes, as stated in the introduction, the prolego- 
mena to a more systematic opus on the agrarian 
society of Rome and Latium in the fifth century B.c. 
to be published under the title of Frumentum Siculum. 
We anticipate an abundant harvest. 
GIACINTO MATTEUCIG 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum 
vol. V: Pertinax to Elagabalus, by Harold Mattingly. 
Pp. celxvi + 699, pls. 97. The Trustees of the British 
Museum, London, 1950. 


With the four preceding volumes the present one 
forms a corpus of the Roman imperial coinage from 
Augustus to Elagabalus, and the first reaction of a 
student faced with their great bulk must be astonish- 
ment at the author’s mere industry. Growing ac- 
quaintance with the contents will only increase that 
astonishment. This last volume alone contains more 
hard work than most scholars aspire to get through in 
a lifetime. Of course, this is not its greatest virtue, 
but long after one has become absorbed in one or 
another of its major contributions to knowledge, the 
wonder lingers, how any man could produce so many 
pages of detailed description. If the description is not 
the achievement for which Mr. Mattingly is most 
praised, it is, after all, the heart of the matter, for this 
is first of all just what it purports to be: a catalogue, 
available for innumerable uses and valuable precisely 
because such meticulous care has been spent on mak- 
ing it perfectly clear to the reader exactly what coins 
he has to deal with. It is such a catalogue as only the 
British Museum can afford to produce, and for 
scholarly purposes there are very few actual collec- 
tions that can compare with this reported one. 

Because it is so much fuller than anything else there 
is always a temptation to expect it to be what it is not: 
a collector's handbook or a systematic treatise. People 
with coins of this period to identify, knowing that 
they are more likely to be here than anywhere else 
may be taken aback to find how long it takes to run 
them down, and regret the days when Cohen was the 
standard and one could find a type at once. If refer- 
ence to a book is all that is wanted, Cohen is still 
available to them, but if they need to know things like 
dates, places of minting, and associated issues, their 
needs exceed any possible simpler arrangement. There 
are differences of time and place, different rulers, 
different metals and denominations, and different 
types, and it is obvious that no one can combine these 
ingredients in an easy system. 

On the other hand, there are all manner of special 
interests of potential readers: artistic, historical, relig- 
ious, economic. The whole mass of material might be 
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arranged on any one principle but not on more than 
one. The arrangement, as we have it, is predominantly 
historical, with certain traditional deviations, such as 
the separation of bronze from gold and silver. The 
man who wants to study types, therefore, must work 
out his own arrangement. The economist will even 
have to supplement this volume with catalogues of 
subsidiary issues from great mints and little ones. But 
all will find their special problems greatly assisted by 
the material in introduction and notes. Not only has 
the Museum's collection been supplemented by types 
not in its possession, but the bibliography, the list of 
hoards, the list of forgeries, the innumerable references 
to special articles have assembled resources which it 
would take years to search out for oneself. Let us 
rejoice, therefore, that Mr. Mattingly has produced 
not only a great catalogue of coins arranged so far as 
arrangement is now possible, but has also fortified it 
with a commentary of extraordinary richness, and let 
us hope that his retirement will be happy with the 
constant consciousness of the gratitude with which 
his friends and pupils will use his indispensable work. 
YALE UNIVERSITY ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
Alexanders Reichsmiinzen, by Gerhard Kleiner. (Ab- 
handlungen d. Deutschen Akademie d. Wissenschaf- 
ten zu Berlin, 1947, 5. Pp. 55, pl. 1. Akademie 
Verlag, Berlin, 1949. DM 5.50. 


This long and careful paper examines the significance 
of the types of Alexander's gold and silver issues, and 
on that basis reconsiders the dates at which they were 
first struck. Professor Kleiner arrives at the u 
that 
began to appear in 332/1 


»aclusion 
Alexander's own issues, 
for the first five years of 
his reign his payments had been made in Philippeioi, 
Athenian owls, Persian darics, and, briefly, in his own 
early and rare ‘“‘eagle”’ issues. In a subsequent article 
by the same author in the first number of the new 
Berliner Numismatische Zeitschrift (1 [1949] 5-12: 
“Philipps und Alexanders Miinzbildnisse’’) this con- 
clusion is reaffirmed. 

Kleiner’s major contentions may be summarized as 
follows: (1) The Nike on the gold staters holds a 
stylis and a wreath; these should commemorate re- 
spectively a naval victory (‘‘the only possible interpre- 


tation’”’—but surely gods are invoked as often in hope 
as in gratitude) and a victory by land. As Alexander's 
only, or only important, naval victory was at Tyre 


where the capture of the city was also a land operation, 
the gold staters must postdate the fall of Tyre in the 
late summer of 332. (2) The Zeus on the reverse of 
Alexander's tetradrachms is copied (as Six had sug- 
gested and Imhoof-Blumer had agreed) from the Baal 
of Tarsos on Mazaios’ coins. The tetradrachms must 
accordingly be later than 333, and the Herakles on the 
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obverse is a type most naturally adopted after the fall 
of Tyre in 332. The Herakles was intended from the 
first to represent Alexander. (3) The Alexander coins 
of Sidon and Ake, except for the first few issues, carry 
serial numbers, and Newell established, on the evi- 
dence of dies and of hoards, that 7 at Sidon was 
roughly contemporary with 20 at Ake, and was prob- 
ably the year 327/6. Kleiner argues reasonably that the 
numerals at Sidon should be the regnal years of the 
local dynast, as they almost certainly were at Ake, 
and then that the dynast in question, Abdalonymos, 
came to the throne in 332/1, not in 333/2. He also, 
following an unpublished note by Regling, would 
equate 6 (rather than 7) at Sidon with 20 at Ake. These 
changes, for Ake, cancel out, so that both for Newell 
and for Kleiner Ake 20 = 327/6. But Kleiner holds 
that the Alexander coinage began at Sidon in 332/1 
(not 333/2) and at Ake about the same time (not 
nearly a year later than at Sidon). In these details 
he may well be right. 

Kleiner's interpretation of the Nike and the Zeus 
types is interesting and well supported. It is hard, 
however, to accept the idea that Alexander issued no 
coins of his own for four or five years after his acces- 
sion, and there are specific difficulties of a serious 
kind not dealt with in this paper. In particular, the 
Kyparissia find, which contained the first four issues 
of Amphipolis but only the first issue of Tarsos and 
was buried about 328-7, establishes both the early 
date and the priority of the Amphipolitan issues 
(NNM 3—Kleiner knows this publication, but does 
not discuss the hoard). Unfortunately neither of 
Newell's important papers, ‘““Tarsos under Alexander” 
(AJN 52 [1918] 69-115) and ‘““Myriandros-Alexandria 
kat'Isson”’ (AJN 53, 2 [1919] 1-42), was available to 
Professor Kleiner. In the first of these Newell makes 
it seem practically certain that the first of Alexander's 
issues at Tarsos appeared in the summer of 333, fol- 
lowing immediately upon the last satrapal issues of 
Mazaios.' Indeed any serious gap in the activity of 
this large mint would be difficult to explain, for it was 
located close to the silver mines of the Tauros range, 
and its output was of even greater importance to 
Alexander than it had been to the Persians. Tarsos 
surrendered peacefully; its mint need have waited 
only for the preparation of new dies. And it will not 
do to suppose that Tarsos struck no Alexanders im- 
mediately after its capture but continued to issue 
only the Persic staters of Mazaios—Alexander needed 
money to pay his troops: it would have been extraor- 
dinary to strike enemy currency for the purpose. At 
Myriandros, too, there is close continuity between the 
last coins of Mazaios and the first of Alexander, so 
that both must belong to 333/2. Thus Kleiner's major 
thesis—that the Alexanders were first struck after the 


fall of Tyre—is undoubtedly wrong. 
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But the paper is full of interesting suggestions. It 
is held, for instance, that the rare ‘‘eagle-type”’ tetra- 
drachms do not belong to an eastern mint but, along 
with the drachms of similar reverse, are Alexander's 
earliest issue in his own name; Kleiner would date 
them to 334-3. It is also an attractive suggestion that 
the well-known rose symbol on the issues of Alexandria 
is perhaps the mark adopted by Antimenes of Rhodes 
who succeeded Harpalos as Alexander’s chief financial 
minister; a rather similar rose appears (earlier?) at 
Babylon. And there are many others. 

Full though the paper is in its treatment of the 
historical background, the discussion of the actual 
coins, and of individual hoards, seems somewhat 
sketchy; it perhaps could not be otherwise in view of 
the difficulties of study in Berlin immediately after 
the war. But it is surely clear that the technical study 
of the coins themselves—of fabric, dies, symbols, 
hoards, etc.—provides information essential to any 
final attempt at historical interpretation. It is a ques- 
tion whether the Alexander coinages as a whole have 
yet been investigated in sufficiently full detail to pro- 
vide a sound basis for such studies as the one here 
reviewed. Kleiner himself points out (8) that there 
has as yet been no full study of any of Alexander's 
largest mints, Amphipolis, Babylon, and Alexandria 
(he does not mention Tarsos!). Meanwhile Newell's 
dates, based as they were upon a knowledge of the 
Alexander coinage far wider than is indicated by his 
comparatively few, though epoch-making, publica- 
tions, are likely to stand. 

I should like to add that I have had the advantage 
of discussing the problems raised by Professor Kleiner's 
paper with Mr. Sydney P. Noe of the American Numis- 
matic Society. 

W. P. WALLACE 

UnIvERsiITy COLLEGE, TORONTO 

1“ |. in every detail, such for instance as the throne, 
the footstool, the robes of the seated god, etc., the Alex- 
ander issues are the direct copies of . . . the last of Mazaios’ 
Tarsian coinages.”’ ‘‘He evidently continued to employ 
the die-cutters and the other personnel of the old estab- 
lishment . . . the style and technique . . . remained 
unchanged.” (E. T. N. in AJ N 53, 2 [1919] 15 and 29). 
Six, long before, had already emphasized that between 
the issues of Mazaios and those of Alexander “‘il n'y a 
pas de lacune apparente”’ (NumChron 1884). 


Das antike Rom, by Alfons Wotschitzky. Pp. 104, figs. 
8 + 78, 4 plans. Felizian Rauch Verlag, Innsbruck, 
1950. S. 18.60. 


The jacket gives the book a sub-title,“‘Eine Einfiih- 
rung in das Wesen seiner (i.e. ancient Rome's) monu- 
mentalen Kunst,” and this well describes it. It is a 


small, slim, really pocket-sized guide to the ancient 


i 
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monuments of the city of Rome that still survive, in 
whole or in part. There are six chapters (Houses and 
Palaces, Private Dwellings, and “Zweckbauten”; 
Temples of the Capitoline, Forum Romanum, Campus 
Martius, and Imperial Fora; Sepulchral Monuments; 
Triumphal Arches and Honorary Columns; Theaters 
and Circuses; Halls, Basilicas, and Baths) followed 
by a supplement of twenty-two pages consisting of 
Practical Information for Visiting the Most Important 
Ruins, Monuments, Museums, and Collections of 
Rome (compiled by Dr. Margarete Quatember of 
Rome), Roman History in Outline (three pages), and 
a Selected Bibliography (less than two pages). 

Let me say in brief that I know no guide-book or 
introduction to the ruins of ancient Rome that com- 
bines so well the merits of pocket size, many illustra- 
tious, sufficient number of clear plans, up-to-date 
description, historical background, plus the useful 
matter included in the supplement. To be sure, every- 
thing is on a small scale (the Colosseum, for example, 
gets one and a half pages, the Baths of Diocletian 
about a half page), and there is no index; but on the 
other hand the book has the special merit of connect- 
ing the ruins well with both the past and the future; 
“the past” includes history, legend, mythology; “‘the 
future’’ refers especially to the influence of Roman 
buildings upon later European architecture. As this 
last point may indicate, the emphasis is on architec- 
ture, buildings, which is natural in a book devoted to 
a description and explanation of the visible ruins. The 
photographs, most of which are quite small, include 
twenty-three reconstructions (thirteen Gismondi’s), 
which serve a useful purpose here. (I notice that the 
captions of Nos. 66 and 67 are reversed.) An epigraph- 
ist may perhaps be allowed to remark that no one 
would guess from Dr. Quatember’s brief descriptions 
of the museums that they contain thousands of Latin 
inscriptions. 

For those who prefer a text in English, another 
recent book can be warmly recommended — Doro- 
thy M. Robathan’s book, The Monuments of Ancient 
Rome (Rome, 1950, Bretschneider), reviewed in this 
Journal, 55 (1951) 439. 

ArTHUR E. GoRDON 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Martini episcopi Bracarensis opera omnia, edited by 
Claude W. Barlow. (Papers ond Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome vol. 12). Pp. xii + 328. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1950. 


To say it right away: this is an excellent book and a 
model edition. During the last generation Visigothic 
Spain has moved remarkably close to the center of 
scholarly interests. Apparently it has been recognized 
to what extent the Spanish Peninsula formed a bridge- 
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head for all sorts of currents and influences (antique, 
paleo-christian, coptic, byzantine), so that at present 
archaeologists, historians, art historians, byzantinists, 
liturgiologists, and others are busy detecting “‘Spanish 
Symptoms” (an expression introduced by Edmund 
Bishop and Cardinal Giovanni Mercati), not only in 
the Gauls and in Northern Italy, but also in Ireland 
and England. This new, and first complete, edition of 
the works of St. Martin of Braga (ca. 510/20-579), a 
native from 


in the Suevic 
kingdom of northwestern Spain around a.p. 550, co- 
operated at the conversion of the Arian Sueves to 
Roman Catholicism, and died as bishop of the capital 
Braga, reflects very clearly the perimeter of peninsular 


Pannonia, who arrived 


learning and Spanish radiations. This is due largely to 
the exemplary arrangement of Professor Barlow's 
book. Of his eleven chapters, the first is devoted to the 
“Life of St. Martin of Braga” (1-10), a brief but very 
exhaustive sketch (for which the original sources are 
found in a special Appendix, 288-304), whereas the 
last chapter (284-287) brings the discussion of “Lost 
and Spurious Works’’—a volume of letters mentioned 
by Isidore of Seville, a regula fidei for the former Ariaus 
had Catholics, and probably some 
liturgical writings which, had they been preserved, 
might have elucidated the customs of the rite of 


who become 


Braga and its relations with the Visigothic liturgy. 
The nine central chapters (II-X) assemble for the 
first time the whole corpus of Martin’s work (II: 
Sententiae Patrum Aegyptiorum; 111: Moral Treatises 
[Pro repellenda iactantia, De superbia, Exhortatio hu- 
militatis|; IV: Acts of the Councils of Braga and Can- 
ons of Martin; V: De ira; VI: De correctione rusticorum; 
VII: Formulae vitae honestae; VIII: De trina mersione; 
IX: De Pascha; X: Poems). Hitherto one had to con- 
sult four different Migne volumes (72, 74, 83, 84), and 
the works of Caspari, Mai, and others to bring together 
the tractates and other works of Martin which now 
we find all in this handsome and very carefully printed 
volume. Professor Barlow, very meritoriously, has 
decided to publish within his volume every tractate 
or other work separately. He always starts with 
Prolegomena which are extremely valuable and often 
more interesting than the texts themselves. In those 
prolegomena he usually discusses the content, the 
sources, the later uses, the manuscripts (his Index 
codicum, 307-311, registers approximately two hun- 
dred manuscripts) and editions, and sometimes philo- 
logical or other problems (e.g., Sermo rusticus, 160 ff). 
The prolegomena are followed in each case by the 
Latin texts, and although the reviewer is not in a 
position to control the edition itself, he can at least 
acclaim the solidity of the editorial method. The result 
of the laborious work of a scholar who indeed knows 
the artifices of his trade is well worth the twenty years 
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of scholarly travail. The relevant information which 
the reader receives is remarkable. He learns, for exam- 
ple, that Martin’s De correctione rusticorum, which 
castigates the semi-pagan customs of the rural popu- 
lation, was reproduced time and again in sermons 
until it reached, through Pirminius of Reichenau, 
Northern Europe, where the gist of Martin’s work 
appears in the Anglo-Saxon vernacular sermons of 
Aelfric (around 1000) and in a free Old Norwegian 
version of the twelfth century (Icelandic Hauksbok). 
Another curiosity is put into focus by the editor; for 
we have to ascribe it probably to Martin of Braga and 
his vehement opposition to the custom of naming the 
days of the week after Roman gods (dies Martis, 
Mercurii, Jovis, Veneris etc.) that today ‘‘Portuguese 
is the only Romance language which has retained the 
use of feria with numbers to designate the days of the 
week” (Monday being feria secunda instead of dies 
lunae). The custom of discarding the planetary names 
is attested as early as A.D. 618 by an inscription from 
the city of Braga. Curious is, for different reasons, 
the fate of Martin’s Formulae vitae honestae, which 
Isidore of Seville describes as a book ‘‘on the differ- 
ences of the four virtues.”” Beginning in the twelfth 
century the central section was isolated and trans- 
mitted separately under the name De quattuor virtuti- 
bus, which then was ascribed to Seneca. This ‘‘Pseudo- 
Seneca” became very important. It was used by 
Alain of Lille, Dante, Albertano of Brescia, Chaucer, 
and many others; its fame culminated in the age of 
the humanists (forty Mss of the fourteenth century, 
a full hundred of the fifteenth, and no less than forty 
printed editions of 1500 or earlier); in the sixteenth 
century it was translated into all vernacular languages 
and reprinted scores of times. The keen philological 
criticism of Petrarch first raised doubts about the 
authorship, and Erasmus removed it from the works 
of Seneca. These items are mentioned here only to 
whet the appetite of the reader. In a short review it is 
not possible to render or appreciate adequately the 
richness of Professor Barlow's observations which 
become easily accessible through five indices, includ- 
ing a philologically useful Index verborum selectorum. 
Professor Barlow can only be congratulated on his 
fine achievement. 

Ernst H. KANTOROWICZ 

THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Gothic Ivories of the 13th and 14th Centuries (volume 
16 of “Chapters in Art’’) by Joseph Natanson. Pp. 
40, pls. 64. Alec Tiranti Ltd. London, 1951. 7 
shillings, 6 pence. 


This essay is written with an ingratiating clearness 
and simplicity which makes it possible to glide over 
many unsettled questions of date, chronology, and 
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style. The book is pocket-sized with good plates accom- 
panied by full descriptive notes for each object illus- 
trated. The author’s aim is ‘‘a selection of the most 
characteristic pieces in their approximative order.” 
A number of the author's statements seem based on 
those of Louis Grodecki's Ivoires Frangais (Paris 1947), 
one of the books listed in the bibliography. The author 
follows Grodecki in accepting in the main the funda- 
mental classifications which Koechlin established for 
Gothic ivories in which the overwhelming majority 
are unequivocally given a Parisian origin. (See Ray- 
mond Koechlin's Les Ivoires Gothiques francais [Paris 
1924]). 

With Grodecki, the author dismisses without giving 
his reasons the closely reasoned and sharply argued 
Italian and Rhenish groups of Morey and Egbert. 
However, both the author and Grodecki wisely make 
some qualifications to Koechlin’s groupings and ideas. 
Most XIV Century ivories are notoriously hard to 
group. The rather miscellaneous grouping of the 
“Master of the Death of the Virgin or his studio” is a 
good case in point. The subject will not easily be 
settled, certainly not by easily made generalizations. 

The autnor and Grodecki reverse Koechlin’s theory 
that French XIV Century ivories follow the lead of 
monumental sculpture, but most of their arguments 
could as well be reversed to support Koechlin’s thesis. 
In a somewhat ambiguous statement on p. 16, the 
author seems to say that ivories were not made for 
book covers in the Gothic period. There is such a book 
cover in the Metropolitan Museum in which an ivory 
plaque of the XIV Century is placed within a metal 
and enamel frame of the same period (Acc. No. 
17.190.856). Not judging it on scholarly grounds, this 
reviewer recommends Natanson’s book as the best 
available introduction to the subject 
English. 


written in 


H. ForsytH 
THE METROPOLITAN MuSEUM OF ART 


The Cloisters. The Building and the Collection of 
Medieval Art in Fort Tryon Park, by James J 
Rorimer. Pp. xxxvii + 159, frontispiece, figs. 87. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1951 
(11th edition). $1.00. 


This new edition of the Cloisters handbook is 
printed witness to developments already well known 
to those who have had the pleasure of observing the 
steady growth of that branch of the Metropolitan 
Museum in recent years. Since its founding, a quarter 
of a century ago, the Cloisters has been transformed 
from an interesting and picturesque private collection 
(that of George Gray Barnard) to the status of one of 
the major museums for mediaeval art. So numerous 
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and important are the acquisitions since the first 
handbook appeared in 1938 that the present (extens- 
ively revised and enlarged) edition makes obsolete all 
intervening printings. Forty additional pages, includ- 
ing twenty-seven illustrations, encompass the out- 
standing accessions to the collection. 

In sculpture, metalwork, and tapestries, the new 
works which have been added are beautiful, exciting, 
and significant in the history of mediaeval art. This is 
especially true of the mid-thirteenth century Virgin 
from the choir screen of Strasbourg Cathedral (fig. 
27), superb in quality and “perhaps the most im- 
portant Gothic sculpture on this side of the Atlantic.” 
The fourteenth century tapestries of the Nine Worth- 
ies (figs. 23-26) are among the finest of their class. In 
the new Treasury of the Cloisters are found treasures 
indeed. Of these, perhaps the Chalice of Antioch 
(fig. 59) may be best known but by no means less 
interesting are other pieces; chalices, reliquaries, a 
beautiful Mosan clasp (fig. 65), and handsome 
aquamaniles. Other major works include a twelfth 
century Burgundian Virgin and Child (fig. 12), and 
two fifteenth century figures: a Bishop (fig. 46), and 
St. Barbara (fig. 48) whose polychromy is in a rare 
state of preservation. To the tomb of Armegnol VII 
(fig. 36) have been joined three other tombs of his 
family (figs. 34-35), thus completely reuniting a 
Spanish Gothic group which originally stood together 
in a monastic church of Las Avellanas. 

Introduction and text of the book remain, otherwise, 
substantially unchanged, with one notable exception. 
The famous Uniform tapestries (figs. 72-77) are now 
believed to have been made for Anne of Brittany, 
whereas in the earlier edition this question had to be 
left unanswered. The solution was worked out, mean- 
while, in an ingenious and convincing article by Mr. 
Rorimer (B\{MA Summer 1942). This suggests to us 
that it would be very useful if similar short footnotes 
might be added in future editions of the handbook. 
Possibly an appended list would be more practical 
and might, for example, indicate the numerous Bulle- 
tin studies dealing with works at the Cloisters. Perti- 
nent picture books might also be listed to suit more 
general public interest (Mediaeval Tapestries, Jewelry, 
Sculptures of the Virgin, etc.), although this would 
be less essential. Another tabulation might indicate 
the principal accessions since the last edition of the 
handbook. 

One final detail may be mentioned with respect to 
the Introduction. It is stated there that ‘Events in 
France during the remainder of the Middle Ages 
contribute little directly to the progress of art’’ (p. xx), 
i.e., from the last quarter of the thirteenth century on. 
This would slight the fundamental political and social 
changes, transformed courtly and urban life, and 
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rapid secularization of the period. New concepts of 
realism and courtly style, direct expressions of the 
tenor of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, are to 
be seen in their literature, music, and art. Leading 
examples of the latter are actually well represented in 
the Cloisters: the tapestries of the Nine Worthies and 
the Hunt of the Unicorn, Burgundian sculptures, and 
the luxuriously obstentatious goldsmith work. But 
this is a relatively minor point in the context of the 
whole book which is a most useful compilation; the 
author and his staff only our thanks for 
their judicious selection of works and concentrated 
descriptions and discussion. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


deserve 


Harry BoBER 


A Picture Book of Ancient British Art, by Stuart 
Piggott and Glyn E. Daniel. Pp. ix + 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. $2. 


7, figs. 73. 
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At last a book, directed to the general reader as well 
as the student of early Britain, invites appreciation 
of the art of Caesar's ‘‘painted savages"’ and of their 
predecessors for two thousand years and more. It 
should succeed in its purpose. 

This art, of course, never reached a variety or com- 
plexity comparable to contemporary work round the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Its products have frequently 
been considered merely as type fossils in archaeological 
culture sequences, and then the skill and taste of the 
craftsmen have been overlooked. The relatively small 
size of most surviving objects has been one reason for 
this. Another is the predominance of abstract designs. 
But the merits of a wider range of artistic conventions 
are now perhaps more readily appreciated. Even 
twenty years ago a representational, but stylized, 
bronze boar such as is prominent on the book's dust- 
cover, was described by a connoisseur as a “‘very 
sorry hog”’; “‘modern” art has led to its now appearing 
“full of charm and interest,” and one might add 
vigor. 

The examples chosen by Professor Piggott of Edin- 
burgh and his Cambridge colleague Dr. Daniel vary 
greatly in size and material; only architecture is 
excluded. There is the White Horse, 365 feet long, 
cut on the chalk hillside at Uffington, and there are 
coins bearing similar horses, haif an inch in diameter 
but shown enlarged. Besides gold, bronze, and enamel, 
there is carved wood and stone, wrought iron, and 
hand-made pottery. As well as elaborate geometric 
designs they illustrate delightful pieces of Celtic 
animal art, and even the pure form and high finish of 
early ceremonial stone weapons. The survey is indeed 
wide and at times adventurous—a remarkably grim 
row of wooden warriors standing in their boat is 
placed opposite three larger figures from various parts 
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of the British Isles and a date about the sixth century 
B.C. suggested for them. Scandinavian analogies are 
cited and, though not mentioned, certain figures from 
Sverdlovsk in Russia are also curiously similar in 
character and date. 

The use throughout the book of approximate dates 
in centuries is a helpful feature, well worth the obvious 
risks. The chronology is outlined in an introductory 
essay which provides the background needed by the 
general reader, and indicates the phases and groups 
into which the varied material may be arranged. It 
briefly relates them to the cultural development of 
Britain, while giving due warning of the incomplete- 
ness of the archaeological record. 

But the essay does much more than this. Together 
with the comments in the descriptive list of plates, to 
which is added a bibliography, it gives the serious 
student insights that are less vividly and probably 
less readily available elsewhere. Thus the Rillaton gold 
cup is instanced as an example of the links between the 
Aegean and the North in the fifteenth century B.c. The 
close concentric-circle designs, popular in the Irish 
Late Bronze Age, are given as derived from Denmark 
and south Sweden, and the authors further note that 
imported amber appears in Ireland about the same 
time. 

The dependence of these circle designs on the cire 
perdue process is not indicated, but technological 
aspects are by no means neglected. For example Irish 
torcs are described as imitating East Mediterranean 
gold ornaments. (Near Eastern archaeologists will 
remember that torcs found at Gaza were once claimed 
as Irish exports.) But the difference is pointed out that 
the Eastern torcs were made of ribbons of gold joined 
together with solder, while the Irish Bronze Age gold- 
smiths, not knowing this technique, had to cut solid 
bars into four leaves. 

The climax and end of prehistoric art in Britain 
La Téne”’ or Celtic art, introduced from 
the second half of the third century B.c. onwards. To 
it almost half the illustrations belong, and the authors 
describe the character and development of the two 
chief styles in England, the southwestern and the 
northeastern (or rather central-eastern). The treat- 
ment of this material is particularly good, and in 
giving the general setting not only is it emphasized 
that the magnificant weapons and trappings clearly 
belonged to a heroic and aristocratic society, but the 
similar significance of less obvious examples is stressed. 
“The lavish hospitality of the chieftain shows itself 
in the decorated fire-dogs of the hearth, and the tank- 
ards of the feast; the vanity of the ladies of the court 
in the great chased bronze mirrors. Such a society was 
by its very nature doomed to destruction by the pax 
Romana.” 
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Turning now to the actual pictures, everyone will 
welcome the number of large-scale and enlarged repre- 
sentations. These would in themselves make the book 
essential to archaeological libraries, as well as par- 
ticularly suited to catching the eye of anyone inter- 
ested in the history of art. Two splendid close-ups show 
details of the part-bird part-tendril embossed scrolls 
of the pony-mask from Torrs, and more than make up 
for a rather indifferent general view of the piece. There 
are also two excellent plates of one of the baroque 
ox-head terminals of the Capel Garmon fire-dog. Out- 
standing in a completely different vein are “‘owl-eyed 
idol”” chalk cylinders from Folkton in Yorkshire, 
shown in photographs of great clarity that emphasize 
both the skill and the mysterious character of the 
Early Bronze Age designs. 

This way of bringing the reader really close to the 
objects is so attractive that one wishes for even more. 
The gold disk from Latoon, though full-size, particu- 
larly deserves an enlarged detail of the minute overall 
pattern. So does the Broighter torc, which unfortu- 


nately is the least successful picture. Unusually large 


size for the bold decoration is the picture of a beaker, 
perhaps the best published illustration of a British 
pot there is. 

One of the most delightful plates shows a sixth or 
fifth century B.c. bronze shaft from Ireland with birds 
on it in the round—two crows looking at a pair of 
swans followed by their family. 

The photographer has caught the restless gleam of 
the large twisted gold bar-torc from near Cambridge, 
and allows his black-and-white to hold its own even 
with the very good color reproduction of the same 
ornament in Jaquetta Hawkes’ Early Britain. Some 
colored pages would certainly have been welcome in 
Ancient British Art, to show the mottled and veined 
green of the polished jadeite axe for instance. But 
clearly this would have affected the commendably low 
price. It must be remembered, too, how often we no 
longer have the original color of a piece: bronze now 
patinated, or retaining, as on the Battersea shield, 
only traces of its former gilding. (In passing, a larger 
and particularly good picture of this shield is to be 
found in J. and C. Hawkes’ authoritative and readable 
Prehistoric Britain.) 

Teachers of history, archaeology, and art will all 
find Ancient British Art useful for their classes, and 
attractive and stimulating to themselves. 

RoBert B. K. STEVENSON 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND 


Archaeological Research in Indo-China, by Olov R. T. 
Janse. (Harvard-Yenching Institute, Monograph 
Series vol. X). Pp. ix + 300, figs. 144, map, pls. 
40 + III. Harvard University Press, 1951. $25.00. 
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The present report constitutes an exhaustive appen- 
dix to Volume I which was published by the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute in 1947. 

It contains a more complete description of the 
tombs and their funerary deposits and of numerous 
ceramic products found in the kilns, as well as further 
archaeological and anthropological references and 
parallels. These two volumes are the result of excava- 
tions conducted by the author between 1934 and 1939 
in the ancient district (Chinese Administration) of 
Chiu-chen which corresponds roughly with the present 
province of Thanh-hoa in Northern Annam (Vietnam). 
A third volume, dealing with the richer and more 
rewarding dwelling-site of Dong-so’n will be published 
soon by the Institut Belge des Hautes Etudes Chi- 
noises, Brussels. 

In view of the fact that hardly any scientific exca- 
vations have been carried out in China proper, the 
importance of the author's thorough and careful work 
is obvious. He provides us with a further link in the 
chain of established archaeological data from the bor- 
dering regions surrounding China, i.e. Korea, Mon- 
golia, Southeastern Siberia, and Turkestan. Of spe- 
cial interest is the material on funerary architecture 
and deposits as well as the evidence of southern and 
western (Indian) influences on Chinese thought and 
art of the Han dynasty. 


Footnotes and bibliography show that the author 
is less familiar with Chinese archaeology and myth- 


ology than with those of the Southeast. To give only 
a few instances, he frequently refers to O. Miin- 
sterberg’s Chinesische Kunstgeschichte, published in 
1910, which has the merit, and also all the weaknesses, 
of being a pioneer work in this field. A. Terrien 
de Lacouperie’s writings (about 1880-90) have at the 
best a curiosity value. On the other hand, Eberhard’s 
Lokalkulturen (1942) and Karlgren’s paper The Date 
of the Early Dong-so’n Culture (BMFEA 14 [1942)}) 
are not mentioned. It is to be hoped that in the forth- 
coming volume on Dong-so'n Karlgren’s date (fourth 
century B.C.) for the beginning of Chinese infiltration 
will be discussed, which is a hundred years earlier 
than that proposed by the author. 

The quatrefoil (p. 21) appears already frequently in 
Late Chou art. I fail to see how the interesting lamp 
(p. 54) could be the oldest Buddhist Chinese monu- 
ment. The tentative identification of the lamp figure 
as Kubera on the grounds of its slight obesity (p. 55) 
is not too convincing. The translation of “‘erh kung” 
by “double bow” (p. 128) seems unlikely. The com- 
posite bow was used already in Shang-dynasty China; 
the crossbow during the Late Chou period (Goodrich, 
Short History .. .). 

Other minor criticisms might be made, all of which 
could not diminish the appreciation due this exhaust- 
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ive and thorough study. An excellent index has been 
provided by the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 
ASCHWIN LIPPE 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Han Tomb Art of West China: A Collection of First-and 
Second-Century Reliefs, by Richard C. Rudolph, in 
collaboration with Wen Yu. Pp. vii + 67, figs. 9 + 
A-C, map, pls. 100. University of California Press, 
1951. $8.50. 


Chinese relief sculpture of the Han dynasty is 
known in the West mainly through Chavannes’ ex- 
haustive publication of the Shantung reliefs among 
which the shrines of the Wu family are prominent. 
Now the monuments in Szechwan province which so 
far had not received the attention they deserve are 
presented in this beautiful publication of rubbings 
from one hundred reliefs. 

The late Paul Pelliot pointed out the different char- 
acter of Han sculpture in Szechwan which he called 
“more spontaneous and more alive’’ than that of 
Shantung. He mentioned the fact that Chinese schol- 
ars who had been forced to go to Western China by 
the Sino-Japanese war had at last begun to investigate 
this nearly untouched field of research and urged a 
survey of Szechwan to be undertaken. This suggestion 
was taken up by the author who concentrated on a 
study of the bas-reliefs from Western China. The 
material is new—practically none of it has been pub- 
lished in the West before. Like the reliefs from the Wu 
family shrines, the Szechwan ones greatly contribute 
to our knowledge of Chinese pictorial art of the Han 
dynasty. 

The collection consists mainly of two groups. The 
first comprises reliefs carved on the walls of tombs cut 
into sandstone cliffs and on large stone cases, found 
within these tombs. The second group consists of 
scenes from baked pottery bricks and tiles that were 
used in tomb construction. 

The two principal areas where the caves—hundreds, 
if not thousands of them—abound are along the Min 
and the Chialing rivers. The reliefs reproduced by the 
author are limited to those found along the Min river 
system, near the towns of Chiating and Hsinchin. 

The Chiating caves vary in depth from a few to 
over a hundred feet. They are usually in groups of 
two or three that share a common vestibule. Single 
cave tombs frequently have a large vestibule or loggia 
with a double entrance—the largest seen by the author 
being about seventy-five feet long and fifteen feet 
high. At Chiating the reliefs are found on the walls of 
these vestibules and over their entrances. The vesti- 
family 
worship—as the offering shrines of the Wu tombs in 


bules probably served the same function 


Shantung. Like these, they were decorated with scenes 
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of filial piety, legends, and supernatural figures. The 
memorial pillar’s ch’tieh are frequently carved in high 
relief on the corners of the entrances to the vestibules 
or tomb shafts, while in Shantung they were custom- 
arily erected some distance in front of the tomb. The 
men and animals carved over and near the entrances 
may correspond to the stone figures placed before the 
tombs of the wealthy which form an avenue of guard- 
ians. The “spirit way”’ shen tao is probably represented 
by the long shaft leading to the burial itself. The hori- 
zontal shafts which were formerly closed off by stone 
doors are cut with great precision. Toward the end of 
the shaft there are alcoves on one or both sides. The 
larger ones frequently contain stone cases, hollowed 
out but not detached from the wall or floor. Their 
large size and the presence of baked pottery coffins 
would indicate that they are not coffins but rather 
coffers, used to preserve some possessions of the de- 
ceased. Small recesses represent kitchens, others fire- 
places (not for actual use). 

The Hsinchin caves, though only sixty miles distant, 
differ greatly from those at Chiating. They do not 
have the impressive vestibules and the shafts of the 
tombs are quite short. The tombs here are usually 
rooms—either a single one or a connected series—from 
which a passageway, blocked up and concealed, leads 
to the face of the cliff. An outstanding feature of the 
Hsinchin tombs are stone boxes, fitted with lids, carved 
out of a single block of red sandstone and not attached 
to wall or floor as in Chiating. They measure about 
eight feet long, three feet wide, three to four feet high. 
Whether they are coffins—sarcophagi—cannot be 
decided with certainty until an unplundered tomb has 
been scientifically excavated. A Chinese archaeologist 
who collected all the available information on this 
matter came to the conclusion that they are coffers, a 
view which seems to be shared by the author. These 
coffers are the main source of the Hsinchin reliefs, as 
the vestibules are lacking and the walls of the shafts 
and chambers were not utilized for this purpose. The 
difference in architecture corresponds with a difference 
in subject matter of the decoration and also in tech- 
nique. The fact that the Hsinchin reliefs are much 
better preserved, not having been exposed to the 
weather as the Chiating ones, further enhances their 
differences. 

Comparing the Szechwan to the Shantung reliefs, 
the author points out that the former are less well 
organized and integrated; that they show less horror 
vacui; that the figures are less stylized; that the scenes 
with action are more dynamic. 

The bricks and tiles show much freedom and artistic 
quality in composition and execution, especially in the 
scenes of feasting and dancing, hunting, and salt- 
making, which are very charming. 
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Altogether, the reliefs illustrate the daily life, ma- 
terial culture, folklore, and beliefs of the people who 
created them. Their artistic quality varies but some- 
times is remarkable. Their description, interpretation, 
and annotation by the author are detailed and ex- 
haustive. He further provides us with an excellent 
introduction; with plans of some of the tombs and 
vestibules, some photographs of stone and tile reliefs 
and of cave-entrances; a map of the region; a Chinese 
glossary and a bibliography. 

Richard C. Rudolph, Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Oriental Languages, University of 
California at Los Angeles, went to Szechwan as a 
Fulbright Research Scholar in 1948-49. There he met 
Wen Yu, Professor of Chinese Studies at West China 
Union University in Chengtu and Editor of Studia 
Serica, who had already formed a collection of Szech- 
wan Han rubbings. Their collaboration has produced 
a book most valuable for every reader interested in 
the Han period or in Chinese art and archaeology in 
general. The one hundred rubbings are beautifully 
reproduced and a pleasure to look at. 

ASCHWIN LIPPE 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Papers on the Physical Anthropology of the American 
Indian, edited by William S. Laughlin. vii + 202 
pp., numerous ill. New York, The Viking Fund, 
Inc., 1951. 


These six papers have been selected for publication 
from among the nine which were presented at a 
symposium on new methods and techniques of inter- 
pretation of the physical anthropology of the American 
Indian, in which the general discussion of methods and 
theoretical considerations was presided over by T. D. 
Stewart as moderator, and which constituted the 
second half of the Fourth Viking Fund Summer Semi- 
nar in Physical Anthropology in September 1949 (the 
first half being devoted to the Australopithecinae of 
South Africa). Abstracts of all nine papers are given 
in the Yearbook of Physical Anthropology 4 (1948), 
The Viking Fund, Inc. New York, 1949. 

The first of those published is an extremely im- 
portant paper on “The problem of the early peopling 
of the Americas as viewed from Asia,” in which basic 
origins are brilliantly discussed by Joseph H. Birdsell, 
and one reason it is so valuable is that he does start 
from Asia—as did the ancestors of the American 
Indians—as well as making detailed comparisons with 
Australasia. In fact, Section II, ‘Racial data from 
Australasia,”” and Section III, populations of 
Asia during the terminal Pleistocene,”’ are probably 
the best discussions of these topics yet published. 
Section IV, “A brief analysis of the available data 
from Eastern Asia,”’ is concerned with the three skulls 
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from the Upper Cave of Choukoutien (the same lo- 
cality as that of the far earlier Peking man, Sinanthro- 
pus, in the lower cave), which Birdsell points out are 
actually all of much the same type, despite the racial 
labels applied by Weidenreich and accepted by Hooton. 
He suggests a relatively simple dihybrid origin for 
these and for the American Indians. Section V, on 
“Polyracialist theories of Indian origins," cites the 
notions of multiple origin involving Melanesians, Ne- 
gritos, etc., and Section VI, ‘An evaluation of the 
biological assumptions utilized by the polyracialists,”’ 
disposes of them effectively. 

Birdsell’s hypothesis runs essentially as follows: (1) 
In late Pleistocene times, beginning probably in the 
last interglacial, Northern Asia was occupied by an 
eastern branch of the “‘White” or ‘“‘Caucasoid” race, 
spreading from the Mediterranean region through un- 
glaciated portions of Siberia and China to the Pacific, 
north of the Himalayan Mountain zone and of the 
Hungshui River basin in South China. This postulated 
basic group of North Asian Europoids, which he labels 
the ‘‘Amurian” race or type, survives in the Ainu of 
northern Japan and, mixed with other elements, 
among Australians and Papuans, and among American 
Indians. It is represented in the archaeological record 
by the Late Palaeolithic fossils of the Upper Cave at 
Choukoutien in North China, and by specimens from 
Java (‘‘Wadjak man’’) and Australia (the Keilor 
skull). 


(2) As recently outlined by C. S. Coon, the highly 
specialized Mongoloid type arose in late glacial times 
in a restricted ice-free area in northern Asia, its evolu- 


tion speeded by rigorous selection in a dry cold en- 
vironment. Probably the Mongoloids arose from an 
isolated population of this same North Asian or 
“Amurian” (Ainoid) race. With the retreat of the 
encircling mountain glaciation, the newly evolved 
Mongoloids expanded rapidly during early Recent 
times, over much of eastern Asia and, combined with 
unmodified ““Amurians,” into America. 

Two other distinct racial groups, the Negrito and 
the ‘“‘Veddoid” or ‘‘Carpentarian,” important and 
early in Australasia, never came north of the Hima- 
layas and of the Hungshui drainage in southern China, 
and do not come into the picture at all for the Americas 
and Northern Asia; no Negroid element whatever is 
involved, nor any Mediterranean type. 

(3) Inasmuch as hybrids are not always intermediate 
in type, and crosses of Mongoloid with other types 
generally produce predominantly Mongoloid offspring, 
the Ainoid (‘‘Amurian”’) element among the immi- 
grants to North America was probably much larger 
than its occurrence among modern Indians would 
suggest. 

(4) In the New World, various types differentiated 
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locally, through natural selection under varying en- 
vironmental stresses, from the original Ainoid-Mongo- 
loid dihybrid group. 

For the most part, Birdsell is undoubtedly right, 
in essentials at least, up as far as Bering Strait and in 
large part after he has crossed into North America. 
But he tacitly assumes that there was only one single 
migration. If instead we accept the usual idea of a 
series of related migrations, or continuous drift of 
small groups, over a long period of time, Birdsell’s two 
basic types work in even better with the scanty avail- 
able evidence—the first and very early arrivals dis- 
tinctly ‘““Amurian"’ (Europoid, ‘“‘Caucasoid,’’ Ainoid) 
like the Browns Valley specimen from Minnesota, 
the later groups more and more Mongoloid. 

The standard view that long-headed types (gen- 
erally high-vaulted and long-faced) are generally early 
in the Americas, overlaid by later relatively broad- 
headed Mongoloids, is restated by Marshall T. New- 
man, ‘The sequence of Indian physical types in 
South America,” 69-97 in the same publication, and 
by Charles E. Snow in a paper on “The sequence of 
physical types in North America,’’ presented at the 
same Viking Fund Seminar in Physical Anthropology 
in September 1949 but not published here (abstract 
in the 1948 Yearbook of Physical Anthropology). Dr. 
Snow's paper is of the greatest interest to American 
archaeologists. His major conclusions or suggestions 
include: (1) In several areas, probably all, very early 
groups are of a type with long face, high skull vault, 
and usually (not always) very narrow and long head; 
(2) in both Southwest and Southeast, immigration 
north from Mexico is indicated; (3) indications of an 
early Eskimo spread across the northern part of the 
continent are recognizable in certain New England 
crania; (4) many American types may well have been 
developed locally, without many of the migrations 
which have often been postulated. 

Dr. Newman sharply criticizes Imbelloni’s scheme 
of several South American types correlated with 
Western Pacific “‘races’’ and with levels of culture. 
I note with interest that the Lagoa Santa type, which 
Newman calls ‘‘the people most likely to be the first 
South Americans,”’ corresponds very closely to the 
Ainoid or ‘“‘Amurian”’ race. 

Returning north to the crucial area of entrance from 
Asia—the major points made by William S. Laughlin 
in his paper, ““The Alaskan gateway viewed from the 
Aleutian Islands,” in the same Viking Fund volume, 
include the following: (1) The pre-Aleuts, as described 
by Hrdlicka, survive in the western Aleutian islands 
in considerable proportion and are distinguished from 
the Aleuts by longer, slightly higher, and distinctly 
narrower skulls, with protruding occiput and with less 
sloping forehead. (2) The “pre-Koniags” (Hrdlicka) 
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of Kodiak Island, and the Aleuts in general, are very 
similar to the Western Eskimo (though not to eastern 
Eskimo populations), and no sharp line can be drawn. 
The more western Eskimo are broad-headed, and are 
broader-nosed and taller than the central and eastern 
groups; these Western Eskimo of western Alaska con- 
stitute about sixty percent of the total Eskimo popula- 
tion of about 90,000. Probably the effects of Indian 
admixture in Alaska have been negligible. Laughlin 
in effect describes the Eskimos, including the Aleuts, 
as a single, continuous but far from uniform group, 
with variations from west to east in stature, head 
form, blood groups, and other traits. The subject 
receives further discussion in W. S. Laughlin, ‘‘Blood 
groups, morphology and population size of the 
Eskimo,”’ 165-173 in Origin and Evolution of Man, 
Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative Biol- 
ogy, 15, The Biological Laboratory, Long Island Bio- 
logical Association, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., New 
York, 1950. 

In the fourth paper in the Viking Fund volume, 
Dr. William C. Boyd treats of ‘“‘The blood groups and 
types.”” With few if any exceptions, South American 
and Mexican Indians are purely of group O, the occa- 
sional small percentages of A and B being ascribable 
to European admixture during the last four hundred 
and fifty years. In North America north of Mexico, 
however, “‘at least two and probably three layers of 
immigration (are) represented. In the southern and 
eastern regions... mostly blood group O, but... some 
blood group A. Any B they possess is probably a 
result of white mixture.” As a matter of fact, it seems 
possible to me that the group A (present in generally 
lower percentages) may be due to mixture with Euro- 
peans in the historic period (since 1540), or else to 
mixture with northern Indians, such as Apaches, prob- 
ably beginning only a few centuries earlier. In the 
north, type A is frequent, but there is no B until 
reaching the Eskimo, who have a percentage of group 
B that cannot be explained by mixture with whites, 
as well as large amounts of A. 

Evidently the Eskimos, and only the Eskimos, are 
very recent arrivals (as is borne out by archaeological 
radiocarbon dates) and left Asia after the development 
and spread of group B, high frequency of which charac- 
terizes that continent, blood group B in Europe being 
due to historic Asiatic invasions. 

In another and separate pair of blood factors, M 
and N, all the American Indians and the Eskimos 
agree in a high frequency of M, with very little N, 
whereas in Asia M and N are roughly equal, and in 
Australia N greatly exceeds M. In the still different 
Rh series, American Indians correspond well to Asiatic 
frequencies. 

A reasonable hypothesis might be that the first 
immigration to the Americas from Asia, not less than 
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10,000 years ago, consisted of ‘“‘Ainoids’’ resembling 
upper Palaeolithic Europeans (the Obercassel-Chou- 
koutien-Browns Valley type); that somewhat later, 
but still before the rise of blood groups A and B, 
people of more or less mixed Mongoloid ancestry came 
in and spread throughout the hemisphere; that a 
comparatively late immigration of more definitely 
Mongoloid people (the ‘‘Pacifid’ physical type?) 
brought blood group A and perhaps the Athapaskawan 
languages; and that only recently—perhaps early in 
the Christian era—the Eskimos, distinctly Mongoloid 
and with blood group B, were separated from the 
Samoyeds and other related groups in northern Siberia, 
entered Alaska, and spread across the Canadian 
Arctic. 
The other two papers, Albert A. Dahlberg, ‘The 
dentition of the American Indian,” 138-176, and 
James N. Spuhler, ‘“‘Some genetic variations in Ameri- 
can Indians,”’ 177-202, are summarized in the review 
by T. D. Stewart of this volume in American Antiquity 
18, No. 1 (July 1952). Abstracts of all papers pre- 
sented at the 1949 seminar are given in the 1948 
Yearbook of Physical Anthropology, including that by 
Snow discussed above and the two additional papers 
“Anthropometry of the living American Indian,” by 
Morris Steggerda, and ‘‘The sequence of physical types 
in California,” by T. D. McCown. Dr. McCown’s 
paper emphasized the suprising homogeneity and sta- 
bility of physical type in the Stockton-Sacramento 
area of central California over a long period of time. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
SanTA Fe, NEw MExico 


Erik K. REED 


The Archaeology of Coastal New York, by Carlyle 
Shreeve Smith. Anthropological Papers of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Vol. 43, Part 2. 
Pp. 110 (91-200), pls. 8, figs. 3, 5 tables. New York, 
1950. $1.50. 


Publication of this book has been enthusiastically 
greeted by those archaeologists whose interests lie 
in the northeastern United States. The area treated 
comprises Long Island, Manhattan, adjacent West- 
chester, the Bronx, and Staten Island. From time to 
time other publications by Smith on the same theme 
have marked continuing progress in clarification of 
the picture for this region: ‘‘Clues to the Chronology 
of Coastal New York,”’ American Antiquity X, 1 
(1944) 89-98; and ‘‘An Outline of the Archeology of 
Coastal New York,"’ Bulletin of the Archeological 
Soctety of Connecticut No. 21 (1947) 3-9. The volume 
in hand climaxes Smith's work and presents the details 
in sharp outline, except for one feature—the Pre- 
ceramic Horizon—but lack of development here is due 
to lack of data. 

To many people it will come as a distinct shock that 
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there are still archaeological sites within the confines 
of metropolitan New York, although most of them 
are now obliterated by the march of the city. They 
were visited and excavated in the first quarter of the 
century by Alanson Skinner and M. R. Harrington, 
working for the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, and the American Museum of 
Natural History. Their meticulous work was carefully 
recorded, but because of the growth of archaeological 
knowledge and methods in the intervening time it was 
necessary for Smith to review their data and speci- 
mens. To this he has added material gathered by 
Ralph S. Solecki, Martin C. Schreiner, and himself 
from various localities on Long Island in the years 
between 1932 and 1947. This latter group forms the 
foundation on which most of the structure was built. 

In brief, Smith finds that there are two major 
divisions of sites in coastal New York; those which 
lack pottery—belonging, therefore, to the Preceramic 
Horizon—and those at which pottery is present. Sites 
with pottery are by far the more frequent, and they 
in turn fall into two major divisions. 


Smith employs the terminology of the Midwest 
Taxonomic System, assigning some pottery-bearing 
sites to the East River Aspect of the Northeastern 
Phase of the Woodland Pattern. The balance falls 
into the Windsor Aspect of the Coastal Phase of the 
same pattern. 


In this widely used system, as here applied, 
“aspects” are composed of foci or groups of sites which 
are united by mutually shared traits. Individual sites, 
or remains of different groups at a site that has been 
occupied more than once, are termed components. 
Components are combined according to degree of 
similarity of their cultural inventories. Those which 
show closest similarities, not only in form and fre- 
quency of chipped implements, but also in shapes of 
pottery vessels and techniques of their decoration are 
grouped together to form a focus. 

The foci thus constituted in coastal New York are 
interpreted by Smith as developmental stages, a con- 
cept from which he derives a relative chronology. 
Although this is not strictly proper in the Midwest 
Taxonomic Method, which originally was conceived 
solely as a means of classifying archaeological collec- 
tions objectively, it seems to the reviewer the only 
logical step to take, once the material has been thus 
classified. 


The soundness of this treatment is attested by the 
fact that at the time of historic contact the several 
groups of living peoples were found in the areas to 
which the archaeological approach leads the author. 
Thus it is possible in this case to “look up the answers 
in the back of the book” and see whether or not the 
archaeologist is following sound methods. 
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Existence of rather good historical data on the tribes 
inhabiting the area has enabled a “‘direct historic 
approach,” a working from the known to the unknown, 
which is not commonly possible in the northeastern 
area. 

The Preceramic Horizon, found only in western 
Long Island, Manhattan, and Westchester, marks a 
time when aboriginal New Yorkers were hunters and 
fishermen. Although the gathering of shell fish seems 
to have supplied food at all times, sites of the Pre- 
ceramic Horizon do not show the great abundance of 
shells found on later sites. Preceramic sites are charac- 
terized by numbers of chipped stone tools and imple- 
ments for working hides. 

During the succeeding “Windsor Aspect”’ the art 
of making pottery and a knowledge of agriculture 
were brought to the area. In sites of this Aspect and 
of the East River Aspect, shells are more abundant 
but projectile points are less common. The people 
who were the bearers of the Windsor Aspect are 
assumed to be the ancestors of the Nehantic and 
other related tribes of southern Connecticut and Long 
Island. Their influence is apparent eastward as far as 
Martha's Vineyard. Descendants of these people re- 
mained on Long Island until the arrival of the whites, 
while related tribes were to be found on the Con- 
necticut side of Long Island Sound. 

After a considerable lapse of time a new group, 
whose cultural affinities seem to lie close to central 
New York, came into the Hudson Valley and spread 
into northern New Jersey, western Connecticut, Staten 
Island and western Long Island. These people, whose 
remains constitute the ‘East River Aspect,’’ appear 
to have been ancestors of the historic Wappinger 
Confederacy, the western Metoac, and the Delaware. 
They spread eastward through Connecticut as far as 
the Housatonic River. Driving out the aborigines, 
they left remains on Windsor sites on Long Island, 
thus contributing stratigraphic proof of their later 
arrival. They never penetrated into eastern Long 
Island nor Connecticut, where the Windsor people 
continued. Apparently as a result of stimuli from the 
newcomers, the Windsor people who remained in those 
areas changed their mode of life to some extent. 
Agriculture reached its peak of development during 
the later stages of the East River and Windsor 
Aspects. 

The final entrance was that of the Mohegan- 
Pequots, identified with the Shaatock focus, who ap- 
pear to have reached the Thames Valley from the 
northwest. Their arrival split the Nehantic into West- 
ern and Eastern groups. In time, Mohegan-Pequot 
influences crossed the Sound to eastern Long Island 
and affected the Corchaug and Montauk to such an 
extent that their culture exhibits a marked shift toward 
the Shantock Focus. 
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This volume will suit all tastes. Specialists will 
delight in detailed tables of traits which save them 
the dullest of reading. Non-specialists will as de- 
lightedly skip over these same tables. There are 
chapters on Environmental and Historical Setting, 
Synthesis of the Ethnological and Archaeological Data, 
A study of the Archaeological Remains, Interpreta- 
tions, and Conclusions. Descriptions of Sites and Clas- 
sification of Artifacts are relegated to appendices, 
where they are treated co usely and do not affront 
a casual reader seeking information. At the same time, 
they are conveniently arranged for the specialists. 
An excellent bibliography completes the volume. 

This paper was submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy in the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. It is regrettable that so many doctoral 
theses are relegated to limbo. Publication of all of 
them—at least all which are of the quality of this 
one—would benefit not only the authors but also the 
archaeological world in general. 

Those who would pursue this subject further would 
do well to consult also Irving Rouse, ‘‘Styles of 
Pottery in Connecticut,” Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Archaeological Society VII, 1, 1-8, and ‘Ceramic Tra- 
ditions and Sequences in Connecticut,” Bulletin of 
the Archeological Society of Connecticut No. 21, 10-25. 
Those two papers supplement and support many of 
Smith's conclusions. 

R.S. PEaBopy FounpaTion S. ByERs 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Rubber-Ball Games of the Americas, by Theodore 
Stern. Monographs of the American Ethnological 
Society, No. XVII. J. J. Augustin, New York, 1948. 
Pp. viii + 112, 1 plate, 7 maps. $2.50. 


A great many different types of games were played 
by American Indians at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest. Of these various games, Stern has chosen to 
examine those in which a rubber ball was used. This 
paper is the result of his efforts to determine the rela- 
tionships, the cultural elements, and the spatiotem- 
poral factors involved in the development and spread 
of these ball games. 

Stern defines two basic categories of games involving 
the use of a rubber ball: one type is competitive, usu- 
ally between two teams; the other (resembling shuttle- 
cock or the maize-leaf games of South America) is 
non-competitive. The latter, called by Stern the 
“circle game,” is a domestic sport and often played by 
women as well as men. The players form a circle and 
strike the ball aloft with hand or foot, seeking to pre- 
vent it from touching the ground. 

The first, or competitive type of game, is charac- 
terized by aggressiveness, team play, and heavy wager- 
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ing by the proponents of each side. Played in a central 
plaza, or in a specially prepared court, only able- 
bodied men normally participate, for when the ball is 
solid, the game can be dangerous. Only certain por- 
tions of the body may be used in striking the ball, 
such as the head, shoulders, hips, or knees—normally 
use of the hands is not allowed. Points won and 
methods of scoring may vary in different areas. 

The larger portion of this paper consists of a detailed 
description and discussion of these game variations 
among tribes which used a rubber ball. The two cate- 
gories of games are discussed, by tribes, within three 
major areas: South America; Antilles and Central 
America; Mexico and the Southwestern United States. 
A concluding section attempts to pull together the 
various elements concerned and highlights the diffi- 
cult problems involved in trying to determine the 
more basic one of the two types of game, the original 
areas from which the game may have spread, and the 
cultural factors affecting its development and dis- 
tribution. 

Most of the study is ethnographic. Though archaeo- 
logical sources and materials have been utilized, they 
receive less emphasis here since a separate paper is 
planned for the detailed analysis of the Middle Amer- 
ican and Antillean ball courts. These ball courts are 
quite spectacular in many cases and only in the past 
two decades have they been receiving the study and 
attention they warrant. Undoubted relationships exist 
between the Mexican-Central American, I-shaped, 
stone court and the U.S. Southwestern, adobe, slant- 
walled, elliptical court. Archaeologically, stone courts 
are not known from South America. Possibly they 
may have played much the same type game on a 
simple clay floored plaza. This lack of archaeological 
evidence from South America, however, increases the 
difficulty of determining ball game relationships be- 
tween the southern continent and other areas. Stern's 
next paper on the ball courts themselves may help to 
elucidate many questions left unanswered in this one. 

The final chapter is brief, but the data and problems 
from the previous discussion are well summarized and 
tentative conclusions—allowable on the evidence pre- 
sented—are drawn. On the basis of the material ana- 
lyzed, Stern postulates a Circum-Caribbean origin for 
rubber-ball games as having a ‘‘fair degree of prob- 
ability.’”’ Other areas are not ruled out of consideration 
per se; Stern simply feels that, on our present knowl- 
edge of the situation, the Circum-Caribbean area is 
the most likely source of origin for rubber-ball games. 

Seven distributional maps and a comprehensive 
bibliography accompany the text and assist in a fuller 
understanding of the matter under discussion. 

U. S. Army Joun M. CorBett 

WasuincTon, D. C. 
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Archaeology of the Florida Gulf Coast, by Gordon R. 
Willey. Pp. 559, pls. 60. Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, 113, Washington, 1949. 


This comprehensive study of the prehistory of the 
Gulf Coast of Florida is undoubtedly t! _ most well- 
rounded archaeological paper that has been published 
for the Eastern United States. In a well organized 
manner it presents the mass of detailed information 
that is so valuable to specialists working in neighbor- 
ing regions. This is not unusual for present-day reports 
on Eastern archaeology. In addition, however, Willey 
has synthesized and interpreted the evidence, drawn 
broad comparisons to other parts of the Southeast, 
and attempted a historical reconstruction that appears 
to make sense in terms of the archaeology and, in 
addition, promises to be of use to the ethnologist. 

The antiquities of northwestern Florida have had 
considerable attention from collectors and archaeol- 
ogists within the past hundred years, and the very 
foggy outline of the prehistory that could be discerned 
in 1940 wae certainly not due to a lack of material; 
it was due, rather, to a practically complete lack of 
information on sequence. In one brief season of survey 
and strata excavation in a series of well-chosen refuse 
deposits, Willey was able to establish a ceramic chron- 
ology which brought the available data into sharp 
focus. 

The accomplishments of this volume can best be 
summarized by giving a brief outline. The first im- 
portant section describes the 1940 survey and the small 
excavations that discovered the ceramic chronology 
for the northwest coast. This is followed by a chapter 
reporting the controlled excavations conducted by the 
Smithsonian on the west coast in the period of relief 
labor archaeology. These were mainly excavations of 
burial sites and previously have not been described. 
Section V gives a review of Gulf Coast sites, county 
by county. This includes an analysis of the extensive 
woth by Clarence B. Moore in coastal burial mounds. 

Willey’s organization of the data is presented prin- 
cipally in Chapter VI, a detailed description of the 
culture periods, beginning with the earliest and extend- 
ing up to the time of European contact. Here the 
pottery is described according to the usual Southeast- 
ern formula and this section provides an invaluable 
handbook for those working in related cultures. A 
serious effort is made to give information and deduc- 
tions as to economy, social organization, and popula- 
tion for each period, but unfortunately the nature of 
the evidence that has been accumulated provides little 
data. This sequence of description leads logically to 
the brief but adequate summary of the ethnohistory 
that is given as Chapter VII. 

In the conclusions, Willey summarizes the conti- 
nuities that run through the Gulf Coast sequence and 
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points up the features that seem to give the area its 
special character. Following this, comparisons are 
made with the regions which have contributed cultural 
influence to, and been influenced by, the Coast. These 
are Florida to the south and east, the Georgia area, 
and the lower Mississippi Valley. Affiliations with 
the West Indies are examined, but evidence for such 
is inconclusive. 

Concepts in Southeastern archaeology are develop- 
ing rapidly, particularly in Florida, and it is certain 
that were such possible, Willey would like to alter 
a few details in this study, possibly the chart com- 
paring the Florida Gulf Coast sequences given as fig. 
76. However, it is certain that the volume admirably 


serves the purpose for which it was designed, “*. . . to 


provide a complete and integrated synthesis of the 


archaeology of the Florida Gulf Coast to the present 
date.” 
James A. Forp 
THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
New YORK 


The Maya Chronicles, by Alfredo Barrera Vasquez 
and Sylvanus Griswold Morley. Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Contributions to American Anthro- 
pology and History, 48, Washington, 1949 


Popol Vuh, the sacred book of the Ancient Quiché 
Maya, English version by Delia Goetz and Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley from the translation of 

of Oklahoma Press, 


Adrian 
Recinos. University Norman, 


1950. 


The Books of Chilam Balam from Yucatan, treated 
in the first publication named above, and the Popul 
Vuh from the Guatemala highlands, are the major 
extant manuscripts which derive from Maya precon- 
quest sources. Both seem to be transcriptions in the 
Maya language in Roman script from hieroglyphic 
manuscripts. Their importance to all anthropological 
fields is considerable. The interpretation of their his- 
torical account, and its intermeshing with archaeology, 
has proven a somewhat disappointing but constantly 
tantalizing problem since the middle of the last century 
when they were discovered by the scientific world. 

This edition of the Popul Vuh is the first complete 
text in English to be published. The Recinos text, 
in Spanish, published in 1947, of which this seems to 
be a quite literal translation, is the most completely 
annotated translation from the original yet made. 
The Maya chronicles is a series of texts of the historical 
sections of the several versions of the Chilam Balams 
which have been recovered from various Yucatecan 
towns, placed in columns for direct comparison, fol- 
lowed by a reconstructed text which attempts an 
approximation to an earlier common source. A chron- 
ology is then outlined which follows the order of 
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events in the document known as the first chronicle of 
Chumayel, and the other documents are fitted to it. 
This historical sequence is given absolute chronology 
by the cyclic Maya calendric dates given in the chron- 
icles. To this historical sequence an archaeological 
sequence is then fitted. The archaeological sequence 
used as well as the documentary sequence is one 
previously outlined by Morley, and disputed at several 
points by the last fifteen years’ work of Ralph Roys, 
J. Eric Thompson, and others, including that of the 
reviewer. The evidence of these chronicles is pre- 
sented, however, in perhaps the clearest, most easily 
checked fashion which has as yet been used; and this 
is a major service to the student in a field which has 
been as heavily overlaid by interdependent hypotheses 
as has the study of the books of Chilam Balam. 

The Popul Vuh lacks the possibility of close chrono- 
logical placement, inherent in the Chilam Balams as 
well as in the chronicles of the Valley of Mexico, 
because of a lack of dates in the text, but gives much 
historical material, including dynastic genealogies after 
the general style of the Mexican documents. The 
mythology is richly allusive, and sheds light on some 
of the intricacies of the involved religious symbolism 
of Middle America. 

The migration stories which are present in these, 
as well as in all other Middle American chronicles, 
are hard working material for the archaeologist whose 
potsherds but dimly reflect the military and political 
shifts and conquests which fill these histories. The 
problem of where history fades into mythology is as 
difficult a one as is the meshing of political and ceramic 
history, and in addition these chronicles are marred 
by numerous internal inconsistencies and other evi- 
dences of inaccuracy. But the archaeologist cannot 
dismiss the chronicles as pure mythology. If the inter- 
references which relate them all are not a sufficient 
evidence of their historical basis, striking archaeo- 
logical evidences for some of the most widespread 
chronicled conquests and migrations are demonstrable 
to even the most earthbound excavator. 

Unfortunately it is not only in archaeology that 
documentary materials have proved intractable to 
objective scientific analysis. Excavations can be relied 
upon to provide the structure of Maya history. These 
documents give some hint of the flesh which once 
clothed the skeleton. 

MusEuM 

Los ANGELES 


GEorGE W. BRAINERD 


Maya Hieroglyphic Writing: Introduction, by J. Eric 
S. Thompson. Pp. 347, figs. 64 (including pls.) 
Carnegie Institution, Publication 589, Washington, 
D. C., 1950. $7.00 (paper), $7.50 (cloth). 


Thompson's long-awaited study of the Maya hiero- 
glyphs not only summarizes the work of previous 
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students in glyphic interpretation, but is an erudite 
presentation of his many new discoveries and theories. 
He has achieved a great deal in his triple task of 
reviewing and summarizing previous knowledge, of 
presenting the hitherto unknown rules governing 
glyphic formation, and of giving interpretations of 
previously undeciphered glyphs. The fairly certain 
identification of over thirty new glyphs and nearly 
that many new affixes, with several new variants and 
additional tentative suggestions, more than doubles 
our knowledge of Maya hieroglyphs, and enables the 
reading of many divinatory texts of the codices, yet is 
less important than the knowledge of the structure of 
Maya writing which this work gives us for the first 
time. 

Thompson's introductory section goes far beyond 
what could normally be hoped for in presenting a well- 
rounded picture of Maya history, sociology, economy 
and technology. Sections on religion, Maya psychol- 
ogy, and especially the sources of hieroglyphic texts 
bear more directly on the problems of hieroglyphic 
writing, and are presented in more detail. A six-page 
summary lists the major contributions of various 
scholars to problems connected with research on Maya 
hieroglyphs, and furnishes a convenient guide to previ- 
ous writings for anyone just beginning the study of 
Maya writing. 

His study of the structure of Maya written language 
is the first attempt to define what rules govern the 
formation of clauses and compound glyphs. The struc- 
ture and mythological associations of numbers and of 
all parts of the calendar are treated with great detail, 
although more extensive comparison with material 
from other Meso-American groups, with which 
Thompson is clearly familiar, would have been welcome 
and undoubtedly rewarding. The Moon goddess re- 
ceives special treatment chiefly based on his own 
previous studies. “Her very human nature,”’ says 
Thompson, “is unfortunately lost beneath the fur- 
belows of arithmetic and astronomy with which she 
is decked." However, he has not neglected to use 
these furbelows to good advantage in his studies. 

Thompson has relegated new material on the corre- 
lation of the Meso-American calendar with ours to a 
seven-page appendix, which is scarcely sufficient for 
a problem of the magnitude of this one. His criticisms 
of proposed correlations seem valid, but there is con- 
siderable evidence in favor of supposing that at least 
one group in the Mexican highlands was using some 
type of leap-year adjustment; and a more detailed 
consideration of Escalona Ramos’ contention that this 
was also the Maya system would perhaps have been 
worth while. 

Thompson's studies cast new light, almost inci- 
dentally, on Maya religion and on what he calls the 
p’ic, ‘‘the extra load” consisting of ‘‘the poetical char- 
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acter of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, the mythological 
setting of the glyphs, and the general mentality and 
philosophical outlook of the Maya, as discernible in 
their literature” (289). 

To review adequately the tremendous advances in 
knowledge which this work presents, and to criticize 
its occasional inadequacies, would require another 
volume of even greater size, for nearly every page con- 
tains suggestions that could warrant lengthy articles. 
The Maya specialist reading this work can well afford 
to heed the quoted admonition, “Be to its virtues very 
kind, and to its faults a little blind,” for such an 
immense mass of material coupled with brilliant 
analysis is a rare treat. 

Thompson maintains that the greatest contribu- 
tion of the book is the methodology. With this I 
cannot agree; each student must, to a large extent, 
work out his own methodology. It is rather Thomp- 
son’s skillful handling of the method which is most 
fruitful, and the concrete results which he has achieved 
by it, that will impress students. As always, he is 
particularly prolific of new ideas. 

The complete absence of footnotes and the minimal 
citations of sources are a decidedly refreshing contrast 
to the over-formal presentation of many scholastic 
works, though this sometimes makes-it difficult to be 
sure what material is actually in the sources and what 
is due to Thompson's interpretations. His knowledge 
of Meso-American mythology, especially in the Maya 
area, is extensive; and his analysis of many of the 
items is convincing evidence for his opinions, in those 
cases where he gives adequate documentation. In some 
cases it seems that he loses sight of one of the cardinal 
principles of mythographic study, that things equal 
to the same thing are not necessarily equal to each 
other, and connections cannot always be stretched 
through intermediaries. 

The casual statement (249) that ‘The great atten- 
tion paid to the four quarters of the world, and the 
association with them of colors, is typical of all the 
high cultures of Mexico and Middle America, and not 
improbably represents a local development of Old 
World cosmology”’ will be of interest to anyone study- 
ing the general problem of diffusion between the Old 
World and the New, particularly to anyone having 
knowledge of the chronology of development of such 
ideas in Asia. 


East JAFFREY, N. H. Davip H. KELLEY 


A Study of Classic Maya Sculpture, by Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff. xi + 209 pp., 110 figs., map. Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, Publication No. 
593. Washington, 1950. $5.75 (paper), $6.25 (cloth). 


This is a book monumental in achievement as well 
as in subject matter. It is written for the specialist, 
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primarily for the Maya archaeologist, actually for 
all students of Mesoamerican art. A Stylistic Study 
would perhaps be a clearer title, for the book confines 
itself to style and would disappoint any reader looking 
for a comprehensive discussion of Classic Maya sculp- 
ture. Mesoamerican is the term now used by Ameri- 
canists to describe the area of New World civilization 
that stretched Central Mexico to Panama; 
Classic Maya, the term for that period of Maya cul- 
ture covered by the carved and dated stelae (A.p. 328 

889 by the Thompson Maya-Christian calendar cor- 


from 


relation) and centering in the stone cities of the Peten 
and the Usumacinta drainage in the jungle country 
at the base of the peninsula of Yucatan. 

The Maya calendar is recorded in hieroglyphs that 
give elapsed time since a hypothetical starting date of 
4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, more than 3500 years before the 
earliest inscription yet found. Bishop Landa in the 
sixteenth century was the first person to try to corre- 
late this system with ours. While no one since has 
entirely succeeded, the correlation most generally used 
is that worked out by Eric Thompson. Owing to jungle 
conditions, many dates on monuments and buildings 
are difficult or impossible to decipher, and there has 
been a crying need for a definitive analysis of style 
that would permit approximate dating of controversial 
carvings. 

A pioneer attempt at this was made by H. J. 
Spinden in A Study of Maya Art (1913), the results 
Morley in The 
Inscriptions of Peten (1937-38), which also released 
a mass of new material. Tatiana Proskouriakoff is an 
artist who has worked for years in the Maya field, 


of which were amplified by S. G. 


first with the University of Pennsylvania, then with 
the Carnegie Institution. Her isometric drawings of 
buildings and cities, stelae and glyphs, are a joy to 
behold and a miracle of accuracy. Through ability, 
training, and experience, she is undoubtedly the ideal 
person to make a study such as this one. 

It starts with a discussion of the problem and with 
her realization that changes in subject matter, even of 
detail, could not be used as a chronological yardstick. 
The pattern of representation of ceremonial and re- 
ligious figures was too standardized throughout the 
area and throughout the period. But a penetrating 
and exhaustive analysis of figure position and costume 
detail shows significant changes in arrangement and 
treatment that allow tentative dating by style, with 
a margin of error of about fifty years. 


Only clearly dated stelae, on which a single figure 


is alone or dominant, were studied. The stylistic 
results were analysed statistically, and the date thus 
obtained was checked back against the inscribed one. 
No error exceeded fifty years in about eighty-four 
percent of these estimates. The next section of the 
book describes stylistic development in minutest de- 
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tail, with illustration and time chart for every item 
mentioned. Then comes a most interesting discussion 
of the Classic monuments, with geographical sub- 
headings under each period recognized. 

The Pre-Classic Period, in which dates are highly 
controversial, if occurring at all, shows figures with 
bold monumental faces carved in a style clearly Maya 
but relatively undifferentiated from a parental style 
with a presumably broader base. The start of the 
Early Classic Period, approximately 220 years long, 
is marked by a distinctive and vigorous quality of 
line, a regard for the true proportions and outlines of 
the human body, and a vitality of pose, that are lack- 
ing in later monuments. Feet are in profile, turned the 
same way, one behind the other at first, then over- 
lapping slightly. 

The last hundred years of this period show the 
development of typically Maya ornament such as the 
serpent bar. Then comes a hiatus of about sixty years 
with only one sculptured monument that can be surely 
dated. This break is followed by a radical change in 
style and can probably be correlated with a significant 
change in pottery style and masonry construction. 
Presumably it reflects some momentous historical 
event that was followed by restoration of order and a 
new creative impulse. 

The Formative Phase of the Late Classic Period 
lasted about a hundred years. Arrangements are axial, 
and feet are still in profile but now point in opposite 
directions. Emphasis shifts from the subject to the 
quality of detail which tends to obscure the figure 
itself. This general trend reaches its peak in the follow- 
ing sixty years of the Ornate Phase. Regional styles 
are distinct at the beginning of the Formative Phase, 
though there are too few monuments to tell us much 
about them. It is interesting that the inter-relation 
of these styles is strongest at the end of this phase, 
just after the beginning of the calendrical Period of 
Uniformity of the moon count. ‘‘It seems to be more 
than a mere strengthening of trade relations—and 
some sort of political integration of the southern low- 
land area might well have accompanied the process.” 

In the Ornate Phase ‘‘we can note also the inter- 
action of several distinct schools: the native school of 
the Usumacinta and Palenque, which tends to pre- 
serve simple forms, fluid sensitive lines, and forthright 
expression; the formal school of the Peten; and the 
ornate school of Copan.” 

After the Ornate came the Dynamic Phase, again 
three katuns long. ‘‘The late Usumacinta school of 
sculpture (Yaxchilan, Bonampak, Piedras Negras) is 
probably the finest the Maya ever produced. Although 
its main regard was for subtly suggested motion and 
dynamic balance of forms, it retained a conservative 
prediléction for natural forms and sensitive regular 
lines.” The static axial arrangements give way in this 
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phase to unsymmetrical but usually balanced poses, 
long-tasseled feather-work, and exaggerated forms 
adapted to field and over-all composition. Such a de- 
velopment leads naturally to a Decadent Phase, the 
eighty years of which are characterized by exaggera- 
tion, flamboyance, and simplified detail in bold line. 

Some stelae of this phase differ so much from the 
Classic style as to suggest the possibility of a foreign 
infiltration helping along the decline of the Classic 
Maya cities. The recurrence of early traits in the 
latest Maya periods suggests that the whole Classic 
sculpture cycle may be merely an episode in a much 
longer story: “If, at the end of the Classic period, 
contact with adjacent areas was re-established, or if 
the migratory proclivities of the Nahua people were 
beginning to produce disturbances and shifts of popu- 
lation on the periphery of the Maya civilization, the 
older traits, or something very much like them, may 
have been returning as foreign influences.” 

Chapters on ‘Sculpture of Northern Sites’? (Yuca- 
tan and Quintana Roo) and ‘“‘Monuments outside the 
Maya Area” complete the record; the esthetics of 
the study and its relation to archaeological research 
are discussed in the ‘‘Conclusions.”’ Seventy-four pages 
in the middle of the book, devoted to photographs of 
stelae, not only include much new material but also 
give the uninitiated some idea of the difficulties in- 
volved in studying Maya sculpture. There is an excel- 
lent glossary, a map on really tough paper, and a list, 
“Monuments Covered in this Study,” that is a real 
triumph. It gives, for every one of the more than five 
hundred carvings eventually studied, the inscribed 
date, the stylistic date, where it is illustrated, and its 
page reference in the book. 

This is a volume avowedly narrow in scope. Miss 
Proskouriakoff has refused to allow herself to consider 
any form of Maya art except the sculpture of a certain 
period, or any phase of that sculpture except style. 
One could take exception to her ultra-conservative 
definitions of Maya and Classic, or feel that, at times, 
she gives way toa completely understandable tendency 
to identify a people by an art form. One could wish 
that the statistical graphs and style-trait time charts 
had been more fully annotated. But what matters is 
that she has done a magnificent job, accomplished 
what she set out to do, and interpreted her findings 
in a clear-cut stimulating way that shows what far- 
reaching conclusions can be drawn from such work as 
hers. 

THE UNIVERSITY MusEUM 

PHILADELPHIA 


Mary BuTLeR 


The Gates Edition of The Dresden Codex: Copies 
acquired by The University Museum, Philadelphia. 
The Gates edition of the Dresden Codex was pub- 

lished by the Maya Society, Baltimore, in 1932. It 
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consists of a short introductory essay (a paper-bound 
pamphlet of eight pages), a tabulation of reference 
numbers printed on a card, and seventy-four sheets 
or plates printed in color and mounted on nine linen 
strips folded fan or screen wise. In addition to these 
plates of reproduced Maya glyphic and pictorial ma- 
terial, the strips also carry printed “chapter” headings 
in English. These are by Gates. The eleven physically 
separate items were boxed. The edition, in this form, 
is out of print. 

In 1949 a number of sets of the unmounted plates, 
together with copies of the Introduction and the 
Table, were acquired by the University Museum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, by gift from Edith R. Mc- 
Comas, sister of William Gates and, since his decease, 
president of the Maya Society. The intention of the 
donor, and of the Museum, is that these be made 
available to institutions and libraries and to indi- 
viduals likely to make use of them in teaching and 
research, and at a price covering only the estimated 
cost of handling, incidental expenses, and—should 
mounted sets be offered—the cost of mounting. 

The chapter headings are missing, and substitutes 
have been prepared by the multilith process. For 
recipients of the loose plates, instructions have been 
prepared for mounting in the original manner, as 
published by the Maya Society, or, alternatively, on a 
single linen strip. Sets in loose form are now offered for 
sale to libraries and institutions at $5.00. Since the 
number available is limited, the Museum reserves the 
right to refuse orders when it appears unlikely that the 
sets will actually be mounted and thus be preserved 
and made readily usable. Orders should be accom- 
panied by a statement of intention to mount the plates 
promptly, as originally intended by Dr. Gates. Orders 
from individuals will be filled in order of receipt, but 
only when and if it becomes apparent that libraries 
and institutions will not exhaust the supply. 

Something should be said concerning proper limita- 
tions on the use of the set as a scientific tool. The 
greatest living Mayanist says of it: “All (facsimile) 
editions are very rare, and in default of them, the 
reader is advised to use the accessible edition by 
Villacorta and Villacorta (1930). The various editions 
published by Gates should be avoided because of the 
casting of the glyphs in type, a treatment which 
greatly reduces their value for students. Gates also 
restores glyphs, usually without any indication of the 
fact. The Kingsborough version of Dresden has some 
value for checking damaged glyphs, because it was 
copied half a century before the first Forstemann 
(facsimile) edition” (J. EricS. Thompson, Maya Hiero- 
glyphic Writing: Introduction 26). 

The Villacorta edition lacks color, and the plates 
are bound in book form so that complete passages 
cannot be spread out for viewing at one time. Because 
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of this I think the Gates edition is much superior as a 
tool for explaining the general nature and function 
of the manuscript to beginners, despite Thompson's 
justified criticism of it. As a tool for fresh research it 
can be very useful, but any important conclusions 
resulting from its use should be checked against a 
facsimile edition, hard though it may be to find one. 
The “Instructions for Mounting” include data facili- 
tating such checks. 


UNIVERSITY MusEUM 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LINTON SATTERTHWAITE 


Florentine Codex. General History of the Things of 
New Spain, by de Sahagiin. 
Translated from the Aztec into English, with notes 
and illustrations by Arthur J. O. Anderson and 
Charles E. Dibble. Monographs of The School of 
American Research No. 14, Parts II and III, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, 1950. Part II, 6 (unnumbered) + 
46 pp., 9 pls. Part III, 10 (unnumbered) + 216 
pages, 11 plates, 3 figs. $12.00. 


Fray Bernardino 


Bernardino de Sahagtin has long been recognized as 
the great authority on the pre-Spanish Mexicans. In 
spite of the title of his famous work and the historical 
material it contains, it is essentially an ethnographic 
and linguistic study rather than a history, for it treats 
of almost every aspect of Mexican culture. Sahagtin's 
method should please the modern ethnologist. Starting 
with a thorough knowledge of Nahuatl, he prepared a 
questionnaire and interrogated a group of reliable 
informants at Tepepulco near Tezcoco with the aid 
of several of his own Spanish-speaking Indian disci- 
ples. The answers were recorded in the native lan 
guage of the informants and illustrated with their own 
pictures. The same procedure was followed with other 
Indian informants at Tlaltelolco adjoining Tenochtit- 
lan; and several years were spent in comparing and re- 
vising this material and arranging it in twelve books 
Another version was later compiled, in which Saha- 
giin’s native amanuenses made revisions and addi 
tions, when their own traditions differed from those of 
the earlier informants. A Spanish version was also 
written and set in columns parallel with the Nahuatl. 

Various members of the clergy, including some of 
Sahagtin’s fellow Franciscans, opposed and hindered 


his work, fearing that it would preserve the memory of 
the pagan religion. At one time his writings were taken 
from him, but they were restored and he was enabled 
to continue his work. 


The three most important manuscripts of Sahagtin's 
work are now in Europe. Two of these are in Madrid, 
one in the Biblioteca del Palacio and the other in the 
Academia de Historia. Both are fragmentary, but 
between them they cover a large part of the Historia. 
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The third, which is the most complete, is the so-called 
Florentine Codex in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. 

Often one or another of the Nahuatl versions is 
fuller than the Spanish, but sometimes the last is the 
most complete. Even where the narratives are quite 
similar, we find differences like the following. In the 
Spanish version (bk. 2, ch. 20) we read: ‘‘on all the 
houses and palaces they raised slender poles sur- 
mounted by rubber-spotted papers, which they call 
amateteuitl.”” In the Nahuatl of the Florentine Codex 
(2: 42) it is stated that this was done “everywhere, in 
the houses, in each home, in each of the quarters 
where the young warriors were trained, and in each 
tribal temple.’’ Not only do we find differences of this 
sort between the Madrid Nahuatl text and that of the 
Florentine Codex, but even where the content seems 
to be very similar, the phraseology sometimes varies. 

Francisco del Paso y Troncoso believed the lan- 
guage of the Madrid manuscripts to be “‘mucho mas 
correcto”’ than that of the Florentine Codex. Also 
Alfonso Toro has considered the illustrations of the 
manuscript in the Biblioteca del Palacio closer to the 
pre-Spanish style of painting than those of the Flor- 
ence manuscript. Certainly the last are very much 
Europeanized. It has been suggested that the Madrid 
manuscripts include reports in the Nahuatl language 
of Tezcoco, which was more elegant than that of 
Tenochtitlan, in which the Florentine Codex was 
written. 

Various editions of the Spanish version of Sahagiin's 
work have been published, two of them more than a 
century ago; but the best is that issued in 1938 by 
Editorial Pedro Robredo, which also contains some 
Spanish translations from the Nahuatl texts. A French 
translation from the Spanish appeared in 1880, and an 
English translation of the first four books in 1932. 
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For the Nahuatl texts there is a magnificent fac- 
simile edition by Paso y Troncoso presenting the 
Madrid manuscripts and the illustrations of the 
Florentine Codex in color; but it includes no transla- 
tions from the Nahuatl. In 1927 appeared a partial 
version of the Nahuatl texts accompanied by German 
translations in parallel columns by Eduard Seler: 
Einige Kapitel aus dem Geschichtswerk des Fray 
Bernardino de Sahagin. Here we find large portions 
of some of the books, fragments of others, and all of 
Book 12. These texts were taken partly from the 
Madrid manuscripts and partly from the Florentine 
Codex. The material was judiciously selected; some 
of it treats of matters omitted from Sahagtin’s Spanish 
version. 

The present handsome edition of the Florentine 
Codex fills a long felt need and will be a monumental 
work when completed. It is prepared from a microfilm 
obtained in 1938 by the late Lansing B. Bloom. The 
English translation and the Nahuatl text are arranged 
in parallel columns and accompanied by a wealth of 
footnotes which cannot fail to please the ethnologist 
and the linguistic student. The translation is in digni- 
fied but very readable English; and the reader can 
well believe that it imparts the spirit as well as the 
substance of the original. The illustrations, which are 
in black and white, consist partly of several reproduc- 
tions of sample pages, which are probably new. The 
remainder are taken from Paso y Troncoso. The work 
is to consist of thirteen parts, of which the present IT 
and III comprise the first two books of Sahagtin’s 
Historia and are entitled The Gods and The Cere- 
monies. Part I is to include a Preface, Table of Con- 
tents, Bibliography, and General Index. 

Ravpu L. Roys 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON. 
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Index continued 


Kener, Alexanders Reichsmiinzen (W. P. Wallace) . 

Worscurizxy, Das antike Rom (A. E. Gordon) ; 
Bariow, Martini episcopi Bracarensis opera omnia (E. H. Kantorowicz) 
NaTAanson, Gothic Ivories of the 13th and 14th Centuries (H.W. Forsyth) . 


Rormer, The Cloisters. The Building and the Collection w* Medieval Art 
in Fort Tryon Park (H. Bober) . 


JansE, Archaeological Research in Indo-China (A. Lippe) 


Rupoires, Han Tomb Ari of West China: A Collection of First- and 
Second-Century Reliefs (A. Lippe) . a 


Papers on the q the American Indian 
(E. K. Reed) . 


Smita, The Archaeology of Coasial New York (D.S. Byers) . 
Stern, The Rubber-Ball Games of the Americas (J. M. Corbett) . 
Witey, Archaeology of the Florida Coast (J. A. Ford) 

Vasquez, Mortey, The Maya Chronicies (G. W. Brainerd) . 


Gortz, Morey, Popol Vuh, the sacred book Ancient 
(G. W. Brainerd) . $ 


Tuompson, Maya Hieroglyphic Writing: Introduction (D. H. Kelley) 
Proskourtakorr, A Study of Classic Maya Sculpture (M. Butler) . 
The Gates Edition of The Dresden Codex (L. Satterthwaite) 


De Sanactn, Florentine Codex. A General the New 
Spain (R. L. Roys) . ; 
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A PROPOSED NEW ARCHAEOLOGICAL SERVICE 


At one of the sessions of Section H (Anthropology) of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Philadelphia last December, attention was called to 
the fact that American scholars who are’ interested in the archaeology of the Old 
World belong to njany diverse groups: classical archaeologists, anthropologists, Egypt- 
ologists, Near Eastern archaeologists, and others who approach the subject from a 
background of history, linguistics, or fine arts. These groups for the most part have 
little contact with one another and work to a large extent in watertight compartments. 

It was the consensus of the meeting that some simple and inexpensive organization 
might be formed to bring these people more in touch with one another and enable 
them to share information of value to them all. Some suggested activities were the 
preparation of a list or directory of the persons interested and ‘the publication of annual 
bibliographies (selected and annotated) and annual reports of archaeological field work 
in all parts of Europe, Africa, Asia, and Oceania, and for all periods. Informal pre- 
liminary talks with many archaeologists later confirmed the impression that such an 
organization would be welcome. 

For further exploration of this possibility, a committee has been formed, consisting 
of members appointed by five different organizations, as follows: 


Jotham Johnson (Archaeological Institute of America) ° 

Bruce Howe (American School of Prehistoric Research) 

Richard K. Beardsley (Section H of American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science) 

Robert J. Braidwood (American Schools of Oriental Research) 

Lauriston Ward (American Anthropological Association), Chairman 


The first meetirig of this committee was held early in July, 1952, and a statement of 
proposed plans will probably be mailed at a later date to a large list of persons who 
might be interested. The committee will welcome suggestions, which may be addressed 
to Lauriston Ward, Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., or to 
any other member of the committee. 


GRANTS FROM THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


The American Philosophical Society makes grants for expenses to individuals 
engaged in research in the physical sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities. 

The Committee on Research meets five times a year, namely, in October, December, 
February, April, and June. An application may be made at any time and will be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the Committee if received a month in advance. 

Information concerning grants and application forms may be obtained from the 
Executive Office of the Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
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